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LOST  IN  THE  CITY 

- OR - 


THE  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  YORK 


By  H.  K.  SHACKLEFORD 


CHAPTER  I. 

* 

DRIVEN  FROM  HOME. 

“Uncle,  I.  didn’t  do  it.  I  am  not  guilty.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  denying  it?  You  may  as  well  tell  the 
truih.  I  have  paid  the  money  back  so  there  will  be  no  ar  est 
or  prosecution.  Everybody  believes  you  took  it,  and  the  facts 
are  all  against  you.  I  want  you  to  leave  my  house  at  once. 
1  don’t  want  a  thief  under  my  roof,  nor  my  children  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  one.” 

“I  am,  uncle,  but  let  me  say  before  I  do  that  your  words  cut 
deeper  than  any  one  else’s,  and  they - ” 

“That’s  because  they  are  true.” 

“No,  because  I  have  always  prized  your  good  opinion  above 
that  of  any  one  else’s  in  the  town.  I  have  tried  to  earn  and 
keep  your  confidence  since  I  came  to  you.  My  father  was  an 
honest  man  and  my  mother  the  best  of  women,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  prided  myself  of  their  good  name.  But  this  thing  has 
happened  and  circumstances  point  to  me  as  the  guilty  one. 
I  could  have  stood  it  all  and  waited  for  time  to  prove  my  in¬ 
nocence.  But  you  have  turned  against  me — and  turned  me  out 
ot'  your  house  with  the  brand  of  a  thief  upon  me.  I  am  going, 
but  some  day  you  will  see  the  wrong  you  have  dene  me.  You 
gave  me  a  home  when  I  had  none  in  the  world.  But  I  did  not 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  1  feel  that  I  earned  all  the  clothes 
I  wore  and  every  mouthful  of  food  1  ate.” 

“Have  you  finished?” 

“Yes,  uncle,  I  have  finished.” 

“Well,  be  off  with  you  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 
I  wish  1  had  never  seen  you.  You’ve  brought  disgrace  on  the 
name  of  Melton.  Go,  and  my  curse  go  with  you!” 

Horace  Melton,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  turned  and  strode  out 
of  the  door  of  the  house,  which  had  been  h:s  home  ever  since 
the  death  of  his  mother,  three  years  before  the  opening  of  our 
story,  into  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  paces  from  the  door  when  the  form 
of  a  young  girl  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age  glided  from  be¬ 
hind  a  rose  bush  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

“I  am  so  sorry,  Cousin  Horace,”  she  said.  “I  believe  you 
are  innocent.  You  are  manly  and  tiue,  and  I  will  never  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  could  or  would  do  such  a  thing.” 

“Oh,  cousin,”  he  said,  his  voice  husky  as  he  spoke,  “I  am  so 
glad  you  said  that.  I  shall  feel  all  the  better  for  it  when  I 
am  gone,”  and  he  held  her  hand  in  his  as  they  stood  there  un¬ 
der  the  silent  stars. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked  him  in  low  tones. 

“I  don’t  know — anywhere  in  the  wide  world.  I  am  not 
af  aid  to  work.  I’ve  a  good  education  to  start  with.” 

“You  have  no  money.” 

“No — only  a  dollar  or  so.” 

“Oh,  if  l  only  had  some  money  I  would  give  it  to  you!” 

“I  know  you  would,  but  you  have  not,  and  I  would  not  take 

it  if  you  had.” 


“Oh,  Cousin  Horace!  I  know  you  are  innocent.  You  won’t 

forget’  me  while  you  are  gone?”  .  .  ,, 

“No  my  sweet  cousin.  I  will  never  forget  your  kindness, 
y ou  alone  of  all  the  family  have  believed  in  me.  Roscius 
s  your  brother,  but  he  has  lied  about  me,  and  I  will  never  for¬ 
give  him.  He  has  been  trying  for  weeks  to  poison  Elsie  s 

nind  against  me.” 

She  could  only  sob  at  that,  and  Horace  asked: 

“He  saw  that  she  preferred  me  to  him,  and  that  is  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  conduct.  But  I  will  yet  be  cleared  of  this  awful 
charge,  and  Uncle  Henry  will  regret  his  harshness  of  to-night. 
But  I  must  go  now.  Good-by,  dear  Cousin  Eunice,  and  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  on  her 
iips,  eyes  and  cheeks. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  she  was  left  standing 
chere  by  the  rosebush  gazing  after  him,  as  his  fo,  m  faded  out, 
?f  sight  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  shadows. 

She  then  ran  to  the  fear  of  the  house,  slipped  in  through 
die  kitchen  door  and  crept  up  to  her  room,  where  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  wept  as  if  her  young  heart  would  break. 

Horace  Melton  was  the  nephew  of  Henry  Melton,  the  man 
who  had  so  sternly  ordered  him  from  his  house.  His  father 
bad  been  dead  four  years  and  his  mother  three  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  His  Uncle  Henry,  his  father’s  only  brother,  took 
him  into  his  familv  to  rear  him,  he  said,  as  one  of  his  own 
-hildren.  But,  though  the  lad  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  the 
neighbors  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  he  was  made  to  earn  the 
food  that  he  ate  and  the  clothes  that  he  wore,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  entire  family,  save 
Eunice,  the  only  daughter. 

But  such  was  his  good  nature  and  quiet,  jolly  temperament, 
keen  wits  and  quick  comprehensive  grasp  of  everything  he 
heard,  read  or  saw,  that  everybody  in  the  town  of  Good  Haven, 
on  the  New  England  coast,  loved  him.  With  old  and  young 
he  was  a  general  favorite,  and  all  the  girls,  particularly,  were 
very  fond  of  him.  They  thought  no  one  could  row  as  well  as 
he,  nor  as  willing  to  give  up  his  own  pleasure  to  promote 


Pretty  Elsie  Mayfair,  the  only  daughter  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  town,  proud,  petted  and  spoiled,  but  withal  a  good 
heart,  thought  him  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the 
youths  of  Good  Haven,  because  he  had  once  saved  her  from 
drowning  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  life,  and  it  was  from 
that  day  that  Cousin  Roscius  began  to  show  a  feeling  of  en¬ 
mity  toward  him. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Good  Haven  social  cir¬ 
cles  when  one  bright  June  afternoon  an  accident  occurred  in 
the  streets  of  the  village  that  created  a  sensation  and  brought 
about  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  popular  favorite. 

A  middle  aged  man  of  wealth  was  stopping  at  the  little 
village  tavern.  He  kept  a  very  spirited,  high  stepping  horse, 
and  one  day  the  animal  took  fright  at  something  and  became 
utterly  unmanageable.  He  came  dashing  down  the  street 
at  a  furious  pace  and  collided  with  a  heavy  farm  wagon.  The 
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light  buggy  was  smashed  and  Mr.  Elberson  was  thrown  vio¬ 
lently  to  the  ground. 

Horace  and  Roscius  Melton,  Joe  Embury  and  Frank  Collo- 
morc  ran  to  his  assistance.  He  was  unconscious  and  bleeding 
from  a  cut  on  his  head.  They  took  him  up  m  their  arms  and 
bore  him  into  the  village  drugstore.  Being  the  most  athletic 
of  the  four,  Horace  practically  earned  him  himselt. 

The  village  doctor  was  summoned,  and  under  skiliui  ad¬ 
ministrations,  he  soon  recovered. 

He  thanked  eveiybody  about  him  when  he  was  able  to  stand 
on  his  feet,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his 
purse  to  pay  the  doctor.  Then  he  looked  blank  for  a  moment, 
remarking : 

“My  pocketbook  is  gone.  It  must  have  fallen  out  when  I 
fell  to  the  ground,”  and  he  started  at  once  to  go  out  into  the 
street  to  look  for  it. 

•  They  all  went  out  with  him,  a  score  or  more,  but  no  pocket- 

book  was  found.  .  ,  ,  .. 

“I  had  $G00  in  it,”  said  he,  “I  hope  who  ever  picked  it  up 
will  have  the  honesty  to  return  it  to  me.” 

That  caused  even  a  greater  sensation  than  the  accident  it¬ 
self,  and  everybody  wondered  who  had  gotten  the  prize.  _ 

At  last  Horace  noticed  that  everybody  avoided  him,  giving 
him  cold  looks  of  aversion,  and  that  even  his  Uncle  Henry 
scowled  at  him,  refusing  to  speak  to  him. 

“Uncle  Henry,  what  is  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“Have  you  the  cheek  to  ask  that?”  retorted  his  uncle. 

Then  on  seeing  his  blank  look,  his  uncle  said: 

“You  took  that  pocketbook.  What  did  you  do  with  the 
money?” 

“My  God,  uncle!”  gasped  Horace.  “Is  it  possible  that  you 
believe  I  could  do  such  a  thing?” 

“Yes,  when  everything  points  to  you  as  the  guilty  one.” 

“How  does  it  point  to  me?” 

“Roscius  and  Joe  Embury  both  say  they  saw  you  take  some¬ 
thing  from  the  ground  and  put  it  in  your  pocket  when  you 
stooped  to  pick  up  Mr.  Elberson.” 

His  face  crimsoned  as  he  heard  that. 

“If  they  will  say  that  to  me  I  will  cram  the  lie  down  their 
throats!”  he  cried. 

“Bravado  like  that  won’t  clear  your  good  name,  Horace. 
Better  go  and  give  up  the  money,  and  let  that  act  restore  your 
character  as  far  as  it  can.” 

“Do  you  think  I  took  it?” 

“Yes.  I  can’t  think  otherwise.” 

“Will  you  search  me  and  my  room?” 

“No,  for  if  it  was  where  it  could  be  found,  you  would  not 
invite  a  search,”  and  the  sneer  on  his  uncle’s  face  cut  him  to 
the  heart. 

He  turned  away  without  another  word  and  went  in  search 
of  his  cousin  and  Joe  Embury.  But  neither  of  them  could  be 
found.  They  kept  out  of  the  way. 

But  as  he  hunted  for  them  he  met  Elsie  Mayfair,  the  proud 
young  belle  of  the  village.  She  turned  her  head  away  and 
would  not  as  much  as  look  at  him,  much  less  speak  to  him. 

That  broke  him  up  completely,  and  had  he  run  across  either 
one  of  his  accusers  at  that  moment  he  might  have  committed 
a  still  more  serious  crime  than  the  one  he  was  then  charged 
with. 

As  it  was,  he  failed  to  find  them.  But  while  he  was  gone  his 
uncle,  who  was  a  proud  man,  went  to  the  tavern  to  see  the 
man  who  had  been  robbed. 

“It  seems  that  my  nephew  is  the  one  who  took  your  purse, 
sir,”  he  said.  “He  denies  it,  but  as  my  son  and  another  young 
man  both  say  they  saw  him  take  something  from  the  ground 
as  he  was  lifting  you  up,  I  am  bound  to  believe  him  guilty. 
But  as  the  name  is  the  same  as  my  own  I  will  make  good  your 
loss,  though  I  am  far  from  being  able  to  spare  such  a  sum 
of  money.  What  was  the  exact  amount  you  lost?” 

“Six  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  a  number  of  receipts.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  pay  for  the  receipts,  but  I’ll  give  you  my 
check  for  the  cash.  Here  it  is,  already  made  out.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  a  man  who  values  his  family 
name  like  that,”  said  Elberson  as  he  took  the  check. 

“I  value  my  good  name  above  everything  else  in  this  life,” 
said  Melton,  “and  hope  never  to  hear  another  word  against 
it  from  any  quarter.  I’ll  send  my  nephew  away  at  once  ” 
and  he  turned  and  left  the  little  tavern  with  a  grim  look  on 
his  stern  face 


CHAPTER  IL 

HORACE  MEETS  A  FRIEND. 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  gate  Horace  looked  back  at  the 
house  which  had  been  his  home  for  three  years.  He  could 
c°e  nought  but  the  lights  through  the  windows.  He  tried 
in  v£n  to  get  one  more  glimpse  of  his  fair  young  cousin  who, 
of  all  the  family,  if  not  the  entire  village,  believed  in  his  in¬ 
nocence  But  she  had  fled  around  to  the.  rear  of  the  house  to 
creep  unseen  up  to  her  room  and  give  vent  to  her  gnef  in  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears.  Just  as  he  started  to  turn  and  go 
his  faithful  dog  Bob  came  bounding  over  the  fence  to  follow 

“Ah  Bob  ”  he  said  as  the  dog  came  up  and  stood  by  his  side, 
“you  are  another  one  who  believes  in  me.  You  aie  mine— my 
most  faithful  of  all  friends.  I  won’t  leave  you  behind.  \  ou 
came  to  me  a  homeless  little  waif.  I  did  not  deseit  you  then, 
and  I’ll  not  do  it  now.  Come  along.  We’ll  find  another  home 
somewhere  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Come  on,  old  fellow, 
and  he  turned  into  the  road  that  ran  through  the  village. 

But  he  did  not  go  down  into  the  village.  He  went  the  other 
way  and  trudged  along  the  road  that  led  arvay  from  R* 

It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night,  and  he  and  Bob  knew  every 
inch  of  the  highway  and  the  country  around  it.  They  had 
roamed  over  it  many  a  time,  in  nutting  parties,  picnic  and 
Sunday  school  excursions. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  tramping  an  hour  or  so  that 
Horace  bethought  himself  of  his  destination.  It  suddenly 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  was  going  somewhere  with¬ 
out  first  having  located  it. 

“Where  shall  I  go?”  he  asked  himself  as  he  trudged  along. 
“It  won’t  do  to  stop  anywhere  near  Good  Haven.  I  must  go 
far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  sight  of  everybody  who  knows 
me  here.  They  believe  me  to  be  a  thief,  and  as  long  as  they 
know  where  I  am  they  will  talk  about  it  and  spread  the 
charge.  Some  day  the  truth  will  come  out.  I  wonder  who 
took  the  purse?  Did  he  lose  any  purse  at  all?  If  he  did  why 
did  Roscius  and  Joe  say  they  saw  me  take  something  up  from 
the  ground  near  Mr.  Elberson  when  they  both  know  that  I  did 
not?  Did  they  take  the  pocketbook  and  then  seek  to  lay  it 
at  my  door?  I  don’t  know  that  they  did,  but  they  have  lied 
about  me,  and  that  looks  suspicious.  Well,  Uncle  Henry 
will  find  out  the  truth  about  it  some  day.  He  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  Roscius  guilty,  even  though  the  whole  town  were  to  rise 
up  and  swear  to  it.  Well,  I  must  bear  it,  and  if  I  can  get  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  gossips  of  the  village  I  can  let  it  go  till 
time  clears  up  my  good  name.” 

Then  he  trudged  along  in  silence  for  another  mile  or  two, 
Bob  trotting  along  in  front  of  him. 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  it,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  been 
mentally  discussing  a  point.  “I’ll  go  to  New  York  and  live  or 
starve  there.  Nobody  knows  me  there,  and  in  that  great 
throng  of  people  no  gossips  from  Good  Haven  can  reach  me. 
I  can  find  something  to  do  there.  I  am  able  and  willing  to 
work,  and  I’ve  always  heard  that  where  there  is  a  will  there’s 
a  way.  I’ve  iead  in  the  papers  that  there's  always  a  vast 
crowd  ot  people  out  of  work  in  the  great  city,  but  I  guess  the 
greater  part  of  them  don’t  want  to  work.  Most  people  prefer 
to  live  without  work.  Would  like  to  live  without  work  myself, 
but  I  can’t  do  it ;  not  going  to  try,  because  it  can’t  be  done. 
What  11  I  do?  Why  work,  of  course.  Work  at  what?”  And 
he  kept  on  a  running  fire  of  questions  to  himself  as  he  trudged 
along.  Why,  at  anything  I  can  get  to  do.  I  am  strong, 
??!}  wri^e  a  good  hand  and  know  how  to  talk  to  people  even 
if  I  have  never  been  in  the  city.” 

Mile  after  mile  was  reeled  off  and  midnight  found  him  still 
trudging  along  the  road  He  began  to  feel  quite  sleepy,  and 

of  fa™er  Jones’s  hay  mow  he  made 
up^his  mind  that  ho  would  sleep  in  it. 

It  s  as  good  a  bed  as  one  would  want  on  a  summer  ni°-ht  ” 
he  said.  Clean,  sweet  and  free  from  bedbugs.  Come  Bob 
let  s  get  over  there  and  crawl  in,”  and  he  climbed  the’ fence 
and  made  for  the  haymow.  Bob  was  as  good  as  he  at  fence- 
chmbing,  and  so  they  reached  the  spot  together 

his’ narrow  bTat  Ms  ufclX  refreShed  “  if  he  >“d  in 

But 
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just  as  he  was  passing  the  front  gate  of  the  farmhouse  one  of 
the  farmer's  dogs  ran  out  and  tackled  Bob. 

Bob  was  a  dog  who  never  permitted  other  dogs  to  trifle  with 
hi:  \  and  in  just  one  minute  the  two  were  hating  a  tussle  that 
made  the  morning  tremble  with  a  combination  of  canine  ob¬ 
jurgations.  One  of  the  farm  hands  came  running  out  of  the 
kiter.en  to  see  the  light,  and,  as  Bob  was  having  the  most  fun, 
proceeded  to  help  the  Jones  dog. 

He  took  up  a  pole  and  was  going  to  lay  it  violently  across 
Bob's  neck,  when  Horace  interfered  and  said: 

“Don't  hit  my  dog.  Take  yours  by  the  tail  or  hind  legs 
and  i’ll  catch  mine." 

“Call  your  dog  off!” 

“Yes — call  yours  too.  They’ll  not  come.  Catch  hold  of  your 
dog!”  and  Horace  grabbed  Bob  by  the  tail. 

The  farm  hand  caught  the  other  by  the  hind  legs  and  thus 
pulled  him  away. 

“Now  clear  out  with  your  dog  or  I’ll  kill  him!”  cried  the 
farm  hand. 

“Your  dog  came  over  the  fence  and  tackled  mine.  Trike 
him  back  where  he  belongs  or  I’ll  let  mine  chew  him  up.” 

"I’ll  chaw  you  up  if  yGu  do,”  said  the  other. 

“Bah!  You  can’t  chew  anything  but  corn  beef  and  nigger 
head  tobacco,”  retorted  Horace.  “Come  on,  Bob,”  and  by  that 
time  Bob  was  once  more  under  control.  He  went  along  with 
Horace  as  if  fully  satisfied  with  the  little  conference  he  had 
just  had  with  the  Jones  dog. 

A  mile  further  on  Bob  saw  a  rabbit  run  across  the  road 
into  the  bushes  beyond.  He  was  off  like  a  rocket  in  pursuit, 
and  in  two  minutes  had  run  him  to  his  burrow  in  a  hollow 

log. 

Horace  ran  after  him,  cut  a  long  switch  and  ran  it  in  the 
hollow  till  it  touched  the  rabbit.  By  twisting  it  around  he 
get  a  good  grip  on  the  rabbit’s  fur  and  pulled  him  out.  Poor 
bunny  struggled  hard  and  uttered  cries  of  fear  and  pain,  but 
Horace  got  him,  broke  his  neck  and  proceeded  to  twist  for 
more.  He  found  tv-o  more  in  the  hollow. 

“Well,  they  will  give  us  a  good  breakfast,  Bob,”  he  said, 
as  he  looked  at  ihe  game.  “Only  we  haven’t  any  fire  to  cook 
them.  You  might  take  one  raw,  but  I  am  not  quite  up  to  that 
yet.  I  don’t  know  that  I  ought  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  you 
for  eating  a  rabbit  raw.  I  eat  raw  oysters  and  clams,  which 
a  dog  won’t  eat.  Every  one  to  his  tastes,  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Come  on;  we  must  go  ahead.  We  may  have  a  chance 
to  cook  them  yet.  Who  knows?  And  taking  up  the  three 
rabbits,  he  again  went  back  to  the  road  and  resumed  his 
journey. 

A  mile  farther  on  he  came  to  a  little  road-side  grocery. 
There  he  exchanged  the  rabbits  for  bread  and  cheese. 

“Very  good,  old  fellow,”  he  said.  “You  got  that  breakfast 
for  me.  I  am  glad  you  came  along  with  me,  though  I  don’t 
know  if  I  have  done  you  a  good  service  in  taking  you  away 
from  a  good  home.  We’ll  take  pot  luck  together,  and  I  hope 
you  won’t  get  me  in  trouble  by  any  of  your  antics.” 

All  day  long  the  ytramped  in  the  hot  sun.  Horace  was  si¬ 
lent  most  of  the  time,  thinking  over  what  he  should  do  when 
he  reached  the  great  city. 

Night  found  them  many  miles  away  from  Good  Haven,  foot¬ 
sore  and  tired.  Horace  had  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents,  but 
he  resolved  to  keep  every  penny  of  it  for  use  in  the  city  if  he 
could  so  he  was  just  wondering  how  he  would  manage  to  get 
a  supper  for  himself  and  dog,  when  he  met  a  man  in  a  buggy 
in  the  road. 

Two  ugly-looking  tramps  rushed  out  from  behind  a  hedge 
row,  each  with  a  big  club,  and  stopped  the  horse. 

“Shell  out  your  rhino,  boss,”  said  one  of  them  to  the  man 
in  the  buggy,  “or  we’ll  break  all  your- bones  an’  git  it  any¬ 
how.” 

The  man  tried  to  urge  his  horse  to  a  run  by  laying  on  the 
whip.  The  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  the  tramp  who  had 
seized  the  bit  held  on  like  a  leech,  and  so  the  effort  was  a 
failure  till  Horace  cried  out: 

“Take  him,  Bob!  Shake  him,  old  boy!”  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  the  faithful  animal  had  the  man  by  the  leg. 

“Ouch!  Ouch — oup!”  yelled  the  tramp,  kicking  and  raising 
such  a  rumpus  that  the  horse  backed  and  overturned  the 
bvif gy,  spilling  the  owne  rout  on  the  ground. 

The  other  tramp  who  had  demanded  the  money  of  the  gen- 
t'eman  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  companion  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  dog  that  would  have  killed  him  instantlly  if  it 
had  landed  on  his  neck  or  head.  But  Bob  was  too  lively  for 
biro.  lie  dodged  and  the  man  on  the  ground  got  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  blow  on  his  neck. 


Then  lie  seized  the  other  fellow  by  the  leg  and  another  cir¬ 
cus  ensued  thai  beat  any  performance  that  eit.ei  tramp  had 
probaoly  ever  taken  part  in.  They  both  rolled  over  each 
other  on  the  ground,  yelling  and  giving  vent  10  rod  hot  chc.t- 
nuts,  while  Bob  danced  aruond  and  helped  himself  to  choice 
bits  of  meat  here  and  there,  till  the  gentleman  picked  up  u 
club,  gave  it  to  Horace,  and  taking  the  other,  said: 

“Now  we  have  them.  Call  off  your  dog.” 

“Here,  Bob!  Let  up,  old  fellow!” 

Bob  instantly  obeyed,  and  the  two  tramps  sprang  up,  made 
for  the  hedgerow,  leaped  over  it  and  ran  as  if  for  dear  life. 

“Well,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  very  great  service,  young- 
man,”  said  the  gentleman,  extending  his  hand  to  Horace. 

“You  owe  more  to  my  dog  than  you  do  to  me,  sir,”  returned 
Horace,  laughing.  “Here,  Bob,  shake  hands  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Bob  immediately  sat  upon  his  haunches  and  c  Med  his 
right  paw  to  the  man. 

“Very  good — very  good,”  said  the  man,  lai  .ing  as  he 
shook  Bob’s  paw.  “You  are  a  good  dog,  you  a..  .  your  young- 
master.” 

“Oh,  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  not  a  dog  at  all,”  and 
Horace  looked  somewhat  indignantly  at  him. 

“I— I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied  the  man.  “I  didn’t  mean 
it.  You  have  a  good  education.  Who  are  you  and  where  do 
you  live?” 

“I  am  a  tramp,  and  I  have  no  home,  sir!” 

“Eli!  Lord  bless  me!  Another  tramp!” 

“Yes,  I  am  tramping  to  the  city  to  find  something  to  do.” 

“Well,  well!  I  am  going  to  drive  into  the  city  to-morrow. 
Come  with  me,  and  I’ll  see  that  you  have  food  and  shelter, 
and  take  you  to  the  city  to-morrow.” 
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Horace  helped  the  man  right  his  buggy  and  then  took  a 
seat  in  it  with  him.  They  drove  back  a  mile,  to  a  country 
seat,  where  he  and  Bob  were  given  a  hearty  supper  with  the 
servants. 

The  gentleman’s  name  was  Wayland.  He  told  his  wife  how 
the  youth  and  his  dog  had  saved  him  from  being  robbed  by 
two  murderous-looking  tramps. 

“And  the  funniest  part  of  it  is,”  he  said,  “the  boy  says  he 
is  a  tramp  himself,  but  that  he  is  going  to  the  city  to  get 
work.  He  has  an  honest  face,  his  clothes  are  neat  and  clean, 
and  his  language  good.  He  actually  corrected  my  grammar,” 
and  he  laughed  heartily  as  he  related  the  incident. 

The  lady  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  him  and  his  dog,  and  Hor¬ 
ace  followed  the  pretty  maid  around  to  the  piazza,  where  she 
3at  in  a  large  rocking  chair.  She  asked  him  many  questions, 
but  he  would  not  tell  her  his  real  name,  though  all  her  other 
questions  were  answered  frankly. 

She  tfaw  that  he  was  well  educated,  and  that  his  language 
was  far  above  the  average  for  one  of  his  age. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  in  New  York?”  she  asked. 

“Anything  that  I  can  get  to  do  that  is  honorable,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“Have  you  any  friends  there?” 

“No.  I  don’t  know  a  soul  there.” 

“Do  you  know  you  are  running  a  great  risk  in  going  there 
for  work  when  you  have  no  friends  there,  or  references?” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  get  any  work  there,  I  won’t  be  any  worse 
off  than  I  am  here,  for  1  have  no  work  at  all.” 

“You  will  have  a  far  better  chance  to  get  it  in  the  country.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  know.  I’ll  take  the  <h  n  c-.” 

“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you  there,”  said  Mr.  Wayland. 

Horace  then  made  Bob  perform  a  number  of  tricks  he  had 
taught  him,  for  the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Wayland,  and  was 
then  shown  to  a  room  which  he  and  Bob  were  to  occupy  for 
the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  and  Bob  were  up  and  ready  for 
breakfast  long  before  it  was  announced.  They  both  ate  heart¬ 
ily,  and  then  the  horse  and  buggy  were  brought  around  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wayland  and  Horace  got  in,  and  Bob 
followed,  sitting  bolt  upright  between  Horace’s  knees,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle. 

A  ten  mile  drive  brought  them  to  Harlem  river,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Horace  saw  the  great  city  of  which 
he  had  read  and  heard  so  much. 
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“Now,  my  young  friend,”  said  Mr.  Wayland  as  he  drove 
up  to  the  stable  near  the  bridge,  “I  leave  my  horse  here  and 
go  down  into  the  city  on  the  train,  as  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  driving  through  the  paved  streets.  Here’s  my  card,  and 
here’s  five  dollars  for  you.  Let  me  know  how  you  get  on. 

I  am  spending  the  summer  out  of  town,  and  will  not  be  at 
my  place  of  business  much  till  the  first  of  September.  But 
I  would  like  to  hear  how  you  and  the  dog  get  on.” 

“I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  said  Horace.  “I 
will  accept  this  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  when  I  am  able.  It 
will  go  very  hard  with  me  if  I  can’t  pay  it  back  some  day.” 

“Well,  I  am  sure  I  like  to  encourage  that  kind  of  independ¬ 
ence,  my  young  friend,”  said  Mr.  Wayland.  “Take  it  as  a 
loan,  and  when  you  think  you  can  spare  it  pay  it  back,  and 
I’ll  keep  it  to  help  some  other  poor  fellow  along.  But  let  me 
give  you  a  pointer  to  steer  by.  Don’t  let  anybody  know  you 
have  a  cent,  nor  lend  anybody  a  dollar,  for  strangers  who 
try  to  borrow  are  dead  beats.  With  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  it  is  different.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  good-by.  I  leave  you  here.  They  won’t  let  your 
dog  ride  on  the  cars.  You’ll  have  to  ride  on  Shank’s  mare.” 

Horace  smiled.  He  knew  all  about  Shank’s  mare,  and  was 
a  good  rider.  He  shook  hands  writh  Mr.  Wayland,  who  also 
extended  his  hand  to  Bob.  The  dog  put  his  paw  in  it  as 
knowingly  as  Horace  did  himself. 

Then  they  crossed  over  the  bridge  at  Third  avenue,  and 
made  their  way  down  that  long  thoroughfare. 

They  walked  and  walked,  and  Horace  thought  it  was  the 
hottest  day  he  ever  felt  in  his  life.  The  very  pavement  threw 
back  the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  and  thus  had  him  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  Bob  was  bewildered  at  the  crowded  streets, 
and  kept  close  at  the  heels  of  his  young  master. 

At  last  Horace  felt  that  he  must  have  something  to  eat. 
He  had  passed  a  number  of  restaurants  coming  down  the 
avenue,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  into  one  of  them  and 
have  a  meal  for  himself  and  Bob. 

“You  can’t  bring  that  dog  in  here,”  said  the  proprietor. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  we  don’t  feed  dogs  here.” 

“Well,  put  up  a  lunch  for  two,  and  we’ll  eat  it  somewhere 
outdoors.” 

The  man  put  it  up  and  charged  him  forty  cents  for  it. 

Horace  winced  but  said  nothing.  He  paid  it  and  went  down 
the  avenue  till  he  came  to  a  vacant  lot.  He  turned  into  that, 
and,  leaning  against  the  •wall  of  a  building,  undid  the  pack¬ 
age. 

“Here,  Bob,  here’s  your  half,”  he  said,  laying  down  the  two 
large  sandwiches  in  one  of  the  packages. 

Bob  quickly  devoured  them  and  looked  up  for  more.  But 
he  had  had  his  share  and  got  no  more. 

“Don’t  be  greedy,  Bob,  old  fellow,”  he  said  to  the  dog.  “You 
and  I  may  have  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day  yet.  Maybe  we’ll 
get  nothing  but  water  and  wind,  so  we  may  as  well  get  down 
to  it  by  degrees.” 

Ere  he  got  through  with  his  meal  a  score  of  boys  were 
interested  in  him  and  his  dog.  They  saw  the  dog  sitting  in 
front  of  him  eagerly  watching  him  eat  his  sandwiches. 

“Say,  country,”  cried  one  of  the  boys.  “Give  yer  dorg  er 
bone.” 

“He  has  had  his  dinner,”  said  Horace  in  reply,  “but  he 
bolted  it  like  a  dog.  and  now  wants  some  of  mine.” 

“Guess  he’s  hungry,”  said  another. 

“He’s  as  fat  as  I,”  returned  Horace.  “Besides  he  can  lick 
himself  and  I  can’t.” 

The  boys  yelled,  and  at  once  voted  him  a  brick.  They  came 
up  to  him  and  talked  with  him.  He  made  Bob  perform  a 
number  of  tricks  for  them,  and  such  a  crowd  collected  that  a 
policeman  came  along  and  scattered  them. 

“Skip,  Country!”  cried  one  of  the  boys,  and  Bob  and  Hor¬ 
ace,  without  waiting  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was  went 
off  with  two  of  them.  They  were  followed,  and  further  down 
the  avenue  the  boys  gathered  in  such  a  crowd  that  the  next 
officer  had  to  scatter  them. 

“If  you  don’t  take  that  dog  off  this  beat  I’ll  run  you  in,” 
said  the  officer.  “What  is  it  in  him  that  draws  the  boys, 
anyway?” 

“I  happened  to  make  him  do  some  little  tricks  up  the 
street,”  said  Horace,  “and  now  I  can’t  get  rid  of  them.” 

“Where  do  you  belong?” 

“In  the  country.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  leave  him  home  when  you  come  to  town 


again.  (  Go  on  down  the  street  now,  and  I’ll  keep  the  boys 

a'norlce  went  on,  and  was  soon  out  of  the  way  of  the  boys. 
He  went  on  a  mile  or  so  farther  down  the  avenue,  stoppmg 

in  front  of  a  big  building  that  was  going  up. 

The  thought  Sicurred  to  him  that  he  might  get  employ- 

m“Whereeis  the  foreman?”  he  asked  one  of  the  workmen. 
"That  s  him  over  there,"  said  the  man,  pointmE  to  a  red- 

fnood  man  a  lifrtl©  distance  away*  _  . 

"Do  y“  want  any  more  help,  sir?”  he  asked  as  he  went 

UPThe  meanf°Sd'hard  at  him  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
said  curtly: 

“No  ”  , 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he  saw  the  foreman  bow 

and  take  off  his  hat  to  a  well-dressed  man  who  came  up  at 
the  moment.  He  looked  and  caught  the  eye  of  the  man. 

His  heart  sank  like  a  lump  of  lead  in  his  breast.  It  was 

Mr.  Elberson. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  STRANGE  MEETING — THE  RESCUE. 

Mr.  Elberson  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  foreman,  and  then 
both  turned  and  looked  at  Horace.  Both  had  an  expression 
in  their  faces  that  told  him  plainly  that  they  did  not  think 
he  was  the  right  sort  of  youth  to  have  about.  _ 

Horace  knew  that  Mr.  Elberson  believed  him  a  thief.  The 
action  of  his  uncle  forced  him  to  believe.  Yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  look  him  full  in  the  face  as  he  stood  there  in 
front  of  the  new  building.  He  did  not  know  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  belonged  to  him  or  he  would  have  .gone  away  at  once. 

“So  you  have  come  to  the  city?”  said  Elberson  with  a 
sneer* 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  Horace,  “and  I  walked  all  the  way  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  ten  miles.” 

“Eh!  Walked  in  from  Good  Haven?” 

“Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  except  ten  miles,  which  I  rode  in  a 
buggy  writh  a  gentleman. 

“Why  did  you  walk?” 

“Because  I  had  to,”  and  he  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  as 
he  spoke. 

“Had  no  money,  eh?” 

“No  sir  ” 

“Got  robbed,  eh?” 

“Yes,  of  my  good  name.  I  had  nothing  else  to  lose.” 

Eberson  looked  hard  at  him,  as  if  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  he  said.  Then  he  asked: 

“Why  did  you  leave  Good  Haven?” 

“Because  my  uncle  told  me  to  leave.  He  believed  that  I 
had  taken  your  money.” 

“Ah!” 

“I  am  going  back  some  day,  but  not  until  the  truth  is 
known.  I  am  innocent,  and  somebody  yet  will  suffer  for  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  me.  Come  on,  Bob.  There’s  no 
work  here  for  us,”  and  he  turned  and  walked  away,  Bob  fol¬ 
lowing  close  at  his  heels. 

Elberson  and  the  foreman  both  stood  and  gazed  after  him 
till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  the  owner  of  the  property 
turned  to  the  foreman  and  briefly  related  to  him  the  run¬ 
away  incident  at  Good  Haven,  and  the  loss  of  his  pocket- 
book  and  contents. 

“That  boy  didn’t  take  it,  sir,”  said  the  foreman,  shaking 
his  head. 

“His  own  cousin  and  another  young  man  in  the  place  say 
they  saw  him  pick  it  up.” 

“They  can’t  make  me  believe  that  he  did,  sir,”  said  the 
foreman. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  know  enough  about  boys  to  know  that  had  he 
taken  it  he  would  have  come  to  the  city  in  style  and  put 
up  at  a  big  hotel,  spent  money  like  a  prince  and  given  him¬ 
self  dead  away  in  less  than  no  time.  That  boy  is  in  search 
of  work  and  has  an  honest  face.” 

,  ^®ry  strange  that  all  his  own  people  and  neighbors 

should  believe  him  guilty.  His  uncle  came  to  me  and  paid 
back  the  money  from  his  own  pocket,  so  he  said,  and  then 
turned  the  boy  out  of  his  home.” 

“Yes,  it  is  strange.  But  no  boy  with  six  hundred  dollars 
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in  his  pocket  is  going:  to  run  around  looking  for  hard  work. 
You  may  gamble  nil  your  money  on  that,  sir.” 

"It  may  be  all  for  a  blind.” 

"No,  sir.  He  is  not  deep  enough  for  that.” 

"1  am  not  sure  of  that,”  and  Mr.  Elberson  shook  his  head. 

•  S  me  boys  are  more  cunning  than  the  oldest  criminals  of 
the  land.” 

“True,  sir;  but  their  cunning  never  takes  such  shape  as 
that.  That  boy  did  not  get  your  money.  You  may  depend 
on  that.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  accuse  him  myself.  The  others  did  that. 
His  uncle,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  came  to  me  .and  gave 
me  his  check  for  the  amount.  He  is  an  honest  man,  who  is 
proud  of  his  name.” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  I  don’t  think  he  was  just  to  the  boy.  He 
has  sent  him  away  with  Cain’s  brand  on  his  brow,  and  yet 
he  may  be  innocent.  He  has  had  no  trial - ” 

“A  trial  would  send  him  to  the  State’s  prison,”  said  Elber- 
son,  interrupting  him.  “He  wanted  to  set.le  the  matter  and 
save  the  boy  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  and  for 
that  1  think  he  was  more  generous  and  merciful  than  just.” 

The  foreman  was  not  convinced,  but  he  was  too  politic  to 
argue  a  matter  very  strenuously  with  his  employer.  He  did 
not  have  interest  enough  in  the  case  to  do  so,  and  so  the 
matter  dropped.  YTet  he  knew  that  if  the  boy  had  been  so 
morally  bad  as  to  steal  a  big  sum  of  money  he  would  not 
walk  sixty  miles  to  town  and  go  about  begging  for  work  if 
he  still  had  the  money.  Even  an  old,  cunning  criminal  would 
hardly  do  such  a  thing,  much  less  a  youth  like  him. 

The  meeting  with  Elberson  made  Horace  feel  quite  down¬ 
hearted  for  a  time,  for  he  began  to  think  the  evil  repoids 
from  Good  Haven  would  follow  him  to  the  city,  and  thus 
prevent  him  from  getting  employment.  He  did  not  then 
know  that  in  the  vast  sea  of  metropolitan  life  one  could  be 
utterly  lost,  as  if  stranded  on  an  unknown  isle  of  the  ocean. 

He  and  the  dog  kept  on  down  the  street,  going  mile  after 
mile  in  the  vain  lookout  for  something  to  do.  Night  came  on 
and  the  street  lamps  were  lighted.  People  were  hurrying 
homeward  by  thousands  and  ten  of  thousands,  and  yet  he 
saw  not  a  single  face  that  he  knew,  or  one  that  turned  to 
him  even  a  friendly  glance. 

“They  all  have  homes  to  go  to  but  me,”  he  said.  “I  have 
neither  home  nor  friends  in  this  great  city.  I  am  afraid  I 
made  a  mistake  in  not  staying  in  the  country.  I  could  get 
work  to  do  there,  but  everybody  there  would  look  on  me  as 
a  thief.  I  couldn’t  stand  that.  I’ll  take  my  chances  here,” 
and  he  walked  on  and  on,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going. 

“Let  me  alone!  Behave  yourselves!  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  you  young  loafers!” 

It  was  a  girlish  voice  that  uttered  those  words  in  protest 
as  he  wended  his  way  along  the  street,  near  a  corner,  where 
a  party  of  three  youths  about  his  own  age  -were  teasing,  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen. 

He  stopped  to  look  on,  and  saw  that  she  was  very  beauti-  ' 
ful  and  that  she  was  crying.  One  of  the  boys  had  rudely 
snatched  her  lunch  basket  from  her,  and  all  three  were  laugh¬ 
ing  at  her  as  she  begged  that  it  be  given  back  to  her. 

His  blood  boiled  with  indignation  as  he  saw  how  rude  and 
heartless  they  were  with  her.  He  could  not  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  ask  her: 

“Are  they  friends  of  yours,  miss?” 

“No.  They  are  mean  loafers.  I  don’t  know  them,”  she 
replied. 

He  turned  to  the  youth  who  held  her  lunch  basket  in  his 
hand,  snatched  it  from  him  and  gave  it  to  her. 

Whack!  Whack! 

One  of  the  boys  gave  him  two  blows  in  quick  succession. 
But  ere  he  could  turn  to .  resent  the  attack  Bob  had  seized 
his  assailant  by  the  seat  of  the  trousers  and  began  a  savage 
performance  that  sent  a  thrill  of  demoralization  through  the 
hearts  of  all  three. 

Bob  was  a  big  dog  and  a  sti’ong  one,  and  in  less  than  half 
a  minute  the  boy’s  trousers  were  a  total  wreck. 

“Take  him  off!  Take  him  off!”  the  bey  yelled,  as  the  other 
two  took  to  their  heels.  “Oh,  Lord,  I’m  killed!”  and  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  garment  quicker  than  ever  he  did  be¬ 
fore  in  his  life. 

Bob  had  not  taken  any  of  his  meat  with  the  trousers.  But 
he  had  confiscated  the  trousers. 

In  an  instant  hundreds  of  people,  thinking  a  mad  dog  had 
attacked  some  one,  ran  hither  and  thither,  calling  for  the 

police. 

“Kill  the  dog!  Kill  the  beast!”  yelled  scores  of  people,  and 


Horace  saw  that  his  faithful  friend  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
mobbed  and  slain  for  defending  him. 

“Come,  Bob!”  h<*  said  to  him.  “Come  away,  old  fellow!” 
and  he  started  off  on  a  run  down  the  cross  street,  Bob  close 


The  young  girl,  to  his  surprise,  ran  along  with  him.  A 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  followed,  hooting  and  yelling  only 
as  a  New  York  mob  can,  all  bent  on  the  destruction  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  very  dangerous  animal. 

“Oh,  they  will  kill  your  dog!”  cried  the  girl. 

“Not  if  I  can  help  it,”  he  replied. 

“You  must  run  into  our  house,”  she  said.  “They  will  kill 
him  if  they  can.  They  think  he  is  mad.  He  isn’t,  is  he?” 

“No  more  than  you  and  I  are.” 

“We  live  down  in  the  next  block,”  she  said.  “Come  on, 


f^st6r  ^ 

They  ran  down  into  the  next  block,  where  the  young  girl 
n  namw  nllpv  nnrl  ran  forward.  Horace  and  Bob 


close  behind  her.  ... 

A  little  distance  farther  she  ran  into  a  small  house  in  the 
rear  of  a  more  pretentious  one.  Horace  and  Bob  followed, 
and  she  shut  the  door. 

It  was  very  dark  in  there. 

“Oh,  mother,  light  the  lamp!”  the  young  girl  cried. 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Harriet?”  a  woman’s 
voice  from  an  upper  room  asked. 

“Light  the  lamp,  quick,  mother!” 

A  minute  or  so  later  a  light  was  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
narrow  flight  of  stairs.  At  the  same  time  a  crowd  gathered 
in  the  little  court  in  front  of  the  house. 

A  woman  came  down  the  stairs  and  locked  the  door.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  death  as  she  asked  again: 

“What  is  the  matter?” 

“They  want  to  kill  his  dog,”  the  young  girl  replied.  “He 
and  his  dog  befriended  me  from  the  loafers  on  the  corner  of 
the  avenue.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WORKINGMAN’S  HOME. 

The  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  young  girl,  said  to 
her: 

“Go  upstairs.  lTour  father  has  not  come  in  yet.” 

She  touched  Horace  on  the  arm  and  said: 

“Yrou  come  too,”  and  led  the  way  upstairs  into  a  very 
plainly  furnished  suite  of  three  small  rooms.  Horace  and 
Bob  followed  her,  and  she  smiled  sweetly  as  she  said: 

“This  is  our  home,  and  poor  as  it  is,  it  is  the  dearest  place 
on  earth  to  me.” 

Horace  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  little  six-year-old  boy 
peered  into  the  room  from  the  door  •  of  another.  His  big, 
brown  eyes  opened  wide  at  seeing  a  stranger  and  a  big  dog 
in  the  house. 

“Oh,  Bennie,”  cried  the  young  girl,  running  to  him  and 
kissing  him.  “Come  in  and  see  the  big  dog!” 

But  Bennie  had  never  seen  such  a  big  dog  before,  and  was 
afraid  of  him. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  him,”  said  Horace,  smiling  at  the 
bright-faced,  timid  little  fellow.  “Bob  is  the  friend  of  little 
boys.  He’ll  let  you  ride  on  his  back,”  and  Bob  wagged  his 
tail  as  his  master  spoke  to  the  boy. 

Bennie  then  came  into  the  room,  and  Bob  went  up  and 
rubbed  his  head  against  him. 

“What  a  noble-looking  dog  he  is!”  said  the  young  girl  as 
she  gazed  admiringly  at  the  splendid  canine  specimen. 

“Yes,”  said  Horace,  “and  he  is  noble  as  he  looks.  Bob 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  me  at  any  moment.  He  is  the 
most  faithful  and  probably  the  only  true  friend  I  have  in 
the  world.” 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  that  is  not  true,”  said  the  girl.  “Surely  you 
have  some  friends  in  the  city.” 

“I  don’t  know  a  soul  in  the  city,  and  this  is  my  first  day 
here.  I  have  neither  home  nor  friends.” 

She  seemed  utterly  amazed  at  what  he  said,  and  gazed  at 
him  as  if  not  quite  sure  that  she  understood  him.  He  saw 
that  she  did  not  catch  his  meaning,  and  a  Med: 

“I  have  lived  in  the  country  all  my  life.  My  name  is 
Horace  Melton.  My  parents  are  dead,  and  I  now  have  no 
home.  I  came  to  New  York  to  get  work  at  which  to  earn 
my  living. 

She  could  understand  that,  and  all  her  sympathies  were 


lost  in  the  city. 
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at  once  aroused.  She  was  about  to  make  reply  when  she 
heard  her  mother,  who  had  remained  at  the  door  downstans, 
ask  in  response  to  a  knock: 

“Who  is  it?” 

“It’s  me,  Sallie.”  .  ,  .  , 

She  opened  the  door  to  a  big  strong  man,  who  in  tur 

Asked  * 

“What  does  it  all  mean,  Sallie?  There’s  a  crowd  out  there 
who  say  there’s  a  mad  dog  in  the  house.” 

She  shut  and  locked  the  door  to  keep  the  crowd  out,  and 

“Harriet  ran  in  with  a  boy  and  a  dog.  They  had  defended 
her  against  the  loafers  on  the  corner,  she  says.  I  guess  the 
dog  isn’t  mad.  They  are  both  upstairs.” 

Horace  heard  the  heavy  steps  of  the  man  coming  up  tne 
stairs,  and  rose  to  his  feet  as  the  young  girl  ran  to  meet  him. 
She  threw  her  arms  about  her  father’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 
Then  she  introduced  him  to  Horace,  and  told  the  story  of 

their  meeting.  . 

The  man  was  a  rough,  honest-looking  workingman.  He 
looked  at  Horace  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  extended 
his  hand,  saying: 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you,  my  lad.  Those  loafers  on  the  corner 
haye  been  bothering  my  little  girl  a  long  time.  Sorry  your 
dog  didn’t  tear  ’em  to  pieces,  the  young  scoundrels!  There’s 
a  crowd  outdoors  now.  They  say  the  dog  is  mad.  Is  he  all 
right?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Here,  Bob,  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman. 
Show  him  that  you  are  a  gentleman  yourself.” 

Bob  put  up  his  right  forepaw,  and  the  man  took  it  and 
shook  it  cordially,  saying: 

“Bless  my  soul,  but  he  is  a  knowing  dog!  Just  look  at  him 
shake  hands  with  papa,  Bennie?  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  eh?” 

Little  Bennie  thought  him  the  most  wonderful  dog  he  had 
ever  seen  in  all  his  life,  and  he  put  his  arm  around  his  neck 
as  if  to  claim  him  as  his  own. 

“That  dog  is  no  more  mad  than  I  am,  Sallie,”  said  the 
father,  turning  to  the  mother,  “and  I  am  going  to  tell  ’em 
so,”  and  with  that  he  walked  down  the  stairs,  opened  the 
door  and  said: 

“See  here,  you  fellows,  that  dog  is  no  more  mad  than  I  am. 
Clear  out,  now,  you  are  not  going  to  harm  him.” 

He  then  shut  the  door  and  came  back  upstairs.  A  little 
later  a  policeman  drove  the  crowd  away,  and  then  knocked 
on  the  door  to  see  the  head  of  the  family.  The  workingman 
went  downstairs  again  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  dog  and 
the  young  loafers. 

“Served  ’em  right,”  said  the  officer,  turning  away. 

The  little  family  of  four  then  gathered  around  Horace  and 
his  dog,  and  he  had  to  tell  his  story  again  just  as  he  had  told 
it  to  the  young  girl.  , 

“So  you  have  no  home,  eh?”  said  Joe  Pepper,  for  that  was 
the  workingman’s  name.  “Well,  you’re  no  worse  off  than 
thousands  of  others  in  this  great  city.  There’s  a  great  deal 
of  work  going  on  here  all  the  time,  yet  there  are  many  thou 
sands  who  can  get  none  to  do.  I’ve  been  hunting  for  work 
for  weeks  and  haven’t  got  any  yet.  But  for  our  little  gild 
here  we  would  all  have  starved  long  ago.  She  has  a  place 
where  she  earns  enough  to  keep  us  alive,  but  not  to  pay  rent. 
We  have  lived  here  for  years,  and  have  always  managed  to 
pay  the  rent  and  have  something  in  the  larder.  But  times 
are  not  like  they  used  to  be.  There  are  more  people  here 
looking  for  work  than  there  is  work  for,  and  that's  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble.  We  have  room  for  you  under  our  roof, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  share  our  crusts  of  bread  and  tea. 
But  the  Lord  only  knows  how  long  we  will  have  a  roof  over 
us,  as  the  rent  is  due  to-morrow  and  I  can  raise  but  half  the 
money  to  meet  it,”  and  he  looked  sorrowfully  at  his  wife  anc 
children  as  lie  made  the  confession. 

Mrs.  Pepper  turned  pale  as  death  as  she  heard  her  hus¬ 
band’s  report.  She  had  a  horror  of  being  evicted,  and  ever 
since  her  husband  lost  his  job  through  the  failure  of  the  firm 
he  had  beep  working  for,  she  had  dreamed  that  such  a  dire 
calamity  had  overtaken  her. 

“You  have  half  the  money-five  dollars?”  she  asked  him 
“Yes,  that’s  all  my  odd  jobs  have  brought  me,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Well,  that  will  pay  a  half  month’s  rent,”  said  Harriet,  ever 
hopeful.  “Who  knows  but  that  you  will  have  plenty  of  work 
by  that  time?” 

“The  agent  won’t  take  any  but  the  full  month’s  rent,  my 


««.  He  says  he  has  no .  «m?0 ffuT— 5= 
“  Horaceasat  lthe,e0and  listened  to  the  sorrows^  th.s^r 

rtfhim.raHye*hhrushtahisUhSand  E2>  his  Pucket  ^rew  out  the 
five-dollar  bill  Mr.  Wayland  had  given  him,  and  laid  it  o 

th«Th“™-sf the* XrkSS"hP  nkin*  him  '."V,  in 

facJ  “1  started  to  the  city  with  a  littlS  over  one  dollar,  but 

on  the  way  Bob  and  I  saved  a  man  from  two  to«JP»who  were 
going  to  rob  him,  and  he  took  me  to  hu  honie  to  st  y  a 
night,  and  the  next  morning  gave  me  that  bill.  *ou 
been  so  khid  as  to  offer  me  a  home.  Let  me  put  it  m  for  the 

ieMrs  Penner  buried  her  pale  face  in  her  hands  and  cried 

softly  to  herself.  A  great  load  was  lift¥  ^g^huSia^d 
the  tears  came  as  an  overflow  of  joy.  As  for  hei  • husband, 
he  held  the  bill  in  his  hand  for  a  moment  ^two  jT^out 
uttering  a  word.  Then  he  reached  out  and  caught  Horace  s 

frieidta  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  You  have  saved  our 
roof  for  us,  lad,  and  we  won’t  forget  ye.  The  loof  shall  cover 

you  as  long  as  it  covers  us — eh,  wife?”  #  , 

“Yes,  Joe.  He  has  come  to  us  as  a  blessing.  He  shall  ~tay 
with  us  as  long  as  we  have  a  roof  or  a  crust  of  bread. 

“And  the  dog — mayn’t  he  stay,  too,  mamma,  little  Bennie 

cisked 

‘Why,  yes,  Bennie.  We  couldn’t  do  without  the  dog.  Do 

you  want  the  dog  to  stay?”  , 

“Yes,  I  do,”  and  he  hugged  Bob  again.  The  big  dog  seemed 

to  take  a  liking  to  the  boy  at  once.  „  . , 

“He  may  have  my  supper  when  he  is  hungry,  said  the  little 

b°“I  fear  he’ll  grow  very  hungry  here,”  said  Joe  Pepper.  “A 
dog  can  hardly  live  on  bread  and  tea.  We  have  meat  but  once 

a  week  now.”  . ,  _  .  . 

“Don’t  worry  about  Bob,”  said  Horace.  1 11  manage  to^get 
him  something  to  eat.  He  has  had  enough  to  eat  to-day.” 

“He  is  a  big  dog,  and  must  be  as  hungry  as  we  are,  said 
Pepper,  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  few  pennies.  “I’ll  get  him 
a  bone  from  the  butcher.” 

“I  guess  I  have  more  money  than  you,  Mr.  Pepper,  said 
Horace.  “You  can  buy  more  than  I  can  with  money,  so  take 
it  and  buy  meat  for  us  all  for  supper.  You  don’t  know  how 
happy  I  am  that  I  have  found  a  home.”  . 

“Ah,  my  lad!  You  have  found  more  than  a  home,  x  ou  have 
found  a  friend  for  life  in  Joe  Pepper,”  and  he  grasped  Hor¬ 
ace’s  hand  again  and  shook  it  warmly.  Then  he  arose  and 
went  downstairs  and  out  of  doors  to  the  butcher. 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  meat  for  supper  and 
a  liberal  slice  for  Bob.  Little  Bennie  was  happy  in  watching 
the  big  dog  eat  his  supper,  and  was  even  more  so  in  eating 
his  own,  for  since  his  father  lost  his  job  meat  had  become  a 
luxury  on  the  family  table. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LOST  IN  THE  CITY. 


To  say  that  Horace  was  happy  in  his  new  home  would  be 
but  uttering  a  simple  truth.  He  had  a  small  room  and  a  bed, 
and  Bob  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
He  had  made  a  friend  of  every  member  of  the  family,  and  in 
his  frame  of  mind  that  was  one  of  the  requisites  toward  mak¬ 
ing  life  worth  living. 

As  Harriet  had  to  get  to  her  work  very  early,  and  her 
father  had  to  go  also  in  quest  of  work,  an  early  breakfast  was 
necessary.  Horace  was  used  to  early  rising  though,  and  was 
up  and  dressed  when  the  young  shop  girl  put  in  her  appear¬ 
ance. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  smile  and  patted  Bob  on  the  head. 

“He  is  a  noble  dog,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  assented  her  father.  “But  he’ll  have  to  look 
out  for  the  dog-catchers.” 

“Who  are  the  dog-catchers?”  Horace  asked. 

“The  men  who  catch  all  dogs  found  unmuzzled  in  the 
streets.  They  take  ’em  to  the  pound,  and  if  not  redeemed  by 
their  owners  in  twenty-four  hours  they  are  drowned.” 

Horace  looked  at  Bob  and  smiled,  saying:  “They’d  have 
to  kill  Bob  before  taking  him  to  the  pound.  Why,  he  can  lick 
Ills  weight  in  panthers.” 


LOST  IN  THE  CITY. 
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They  ate  breakfast,  and  then  Harriet  and  her  father  left 
the  house.  An  hour  or  so  later  Horace  said  that  he  would  go 
in  sea.  eh  of  work  too.  He  told  Bob  to  stay  there,  and  the 
fuiiiifui  dog  laid  down  on  the  floor  to  play  with  Bennie,  while 
he  went  out  into  the  great  city  again. 

Not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  he  turned  and  went  toward 
the  East  river,  stopping  at  several  places  to  ask  for  work. 
He  was  met  everywhere  with  the  same  reply — no  work. 

"I’ll  strike  something  after  a  while,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  trudged  along.  “I  won’t  give  up.  There’s  lots  of  work 
here,  and  I’m  bound  to  get  a  grip  after  a  while.  What  a  good 
man  Mr.  Pepper  is!  I’ve  got  a  home  to  go  to,  even  if  I  don’t 
get  anything  but  a  crust  and  a  cup  of  tea.  I’m  indebted  to 
dear  old  Bob  for  that.  Whew!  That’s  the  worst  old  drunk  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,”  and  he  stopped  to  gaze  on  an  old  bum 
who  was  sampling  a  number  of  empty  beer  kegs  in  front  of  an 
East  Side  saloon. 

The  tramp  saw  him  watching  his  actions,  and  turned  to  him 
and  asked: 

“Got  er  nickel,  boss?” 

“Yes,  two  of  ’em.” 

“Hand  ’em  out  an’  we’ll  fill  der  old  growler,”  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  an  old  tomato  can  ready  for  business. 

“I  never  drink,”  returned  Horace,  walking  away  in  dis¬ 
gust. 

The  bum  expressed  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  but 
he  little  cared  for  that. 

He  was  looking  for  woi’k,  and  that  was  something  the  bum 
didn’t  want. 

He  made  his  way  east  till  he  struck  the  East  River,  and 
then  turned  to  go  along  the  river  front.  He  found  many  ves¬ 
sels  loading  and  unloading,  and  asked  for  work  among  the 
longshoremen.  They  all  thought  him  too  young  and  light  for 
the  work,  and  hence  he  was  refused. 

Yet  he  was  not  disheartened.  He  kept  on  down  the  street, 
asking  for  work  wherever  he  saw  work  going  on. 

“I  can  understand  now  why  Mr.  Pepper  has  not  been  able 
to  get  anything  to  do,”  he  said  as  he  stopped  at  a  corner  to 
look  about  him.  “There  are  more  workers  than  there  is  work 
for,  and  that’s  where  the  trouble  is.  Yet  they  have  all  got  to 
work  to  live.  I  am  hungry  as  a  wolf  now.  If  I  didn’t  have  a 
doll*ar  in  my  pocket  I’d  be  in  a  very  bad  fix.  What  will  I  do 
when  my  money  is  all  gone?  I’ve  got  to  find  work.  I  won’t 
go  back  home  and  live  on  what  that  young  girl  earns  in  the 
shop.” 

He  went  into  a  little  corner  grocery  and  bought  cheese  and 
crackers  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger  for  the  time  being,  and, 
after  eating,  he  began  to  look  for  work.  All  the  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  the  search  for  employment,  and  then  the 
day  waned. 

He  started  to  go  back  home  then,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  did  not  know  the  street  or 
number  of  Pepper’s  humble  home. 

“I  didn’t  think  to  look,”  he  muttered,  “but  I  guess  I  can  find 
my  way  back.  I’ve  been  in  the  woods  many  a  time  where  I 
didn’t  know  where  I  was,  and  always  found  my  way  back 
home.  I’m  too  old  a  chap  to  get  lost  now,”  and  he  began  re¬ 
tracing  his  ioots.eps  as  near  as  he  could. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  street  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the 
stars  came  out,  but  still  he  was  all  at  sea'  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts.  People  of  whom  he  inquired  could  only  tell  him 
where  he  was.  They  didn’t  know  where  he  wanted  to  go. 

“Well,  I’m  blest  if  I  ain’t  lost,”  he  finally  said  to  himself, 
“and  have  about  as  much  idea  of  where  Joe  Pepper  lives  as 
does  the  man  in  the  moon.  I’m  a  bright  boy — a  very  bfiight 
boy  indeed  to  get  lost  the  first  time  I  go  out  without  my  dog. 
Bah!”  and  he  was  at  that  moment  the  most  disgusted  youth 
in  the  entire  city  perhaps. 

But  he  kept  on  going  till  he  reached  a  part  of  the  city  on 
the  river  side  where  he  knew  he  had  not  been.  So  he  turned 
and  went  back,  still  hoping  he  would  be  able  to  see  and  rec¬ 
ognize  something  that  would  enable  him  to  once  more  get  his 
bearings. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  night,  and  as  he  saw  many  others 
seated  around  on  one  of  the  unused  piers  he  did  likewise. 
He  heard  the  talk  around  him,  and  found  that  some  were 
there  for  the  fresh  air  and  would  go  to  their  rooms  by  and 
bv.  But  there  were  others  there  to  sleep  the  night  away, 
because  they  had  no  other  home  to  go  to.  On  nearly  every 
one  were  the  unmistakable  odor  of  vile  beer  and  liquors.  He 
was  the  best  dressed  of  the  lot,  and  that  was  why  one  of  the 
others  asked: 

“What  brought  yer  hyer,  pard?” 


“My  two  legs — I  walked,”  he  replied. 

“Sure  yer  didn’t  fly?” 

“Yes,  my  wings  are  cut — can’t  fly.” 

“Who  cut  ’em?” 

“Hard  luck.” 

“Same  cuss  as  tripped  me  up.  Got  er  nickel?” 

“No.  Have  you  got  a  dollar?” 

“Er  dollar!  Go  ’Jong-  now.  Thar  ain’t  no  dollars  no  more. 
All  gone  outer  cirkelation.  Ain’t  seen  one  in  years.” 

Horace  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself.  He  had  a  little 
change  left,  but  had  made  up  his  mind  that  only  the  direst 
necessity  could  get  any  of  it  from  him,  hence  his  denial  of  the 
charge  of  owning  a  nickel. 

He  was  still  conversing  with  the  man  in  hard  luck  when 
the  patter  of  rain  drops  told  him  that  if  he  would  not  be 
drenched  to  the  skin  he  had  better  seek  shelter. 

There  was  a  scampering-  of  those  about  him,  and  they  made 
for  a  corner  house  where  drink,  food  and  lodgings  could  be 
had  for* very  little  money. 

a  hey  all  crowded  into  the  place,  and  when  he  saw,  in  the 
glare  of  the  lamp,  the  miserable  specimens  of  humanity  into 
whose  midst  he  had  been  cast,  his  heart  sank  within  his 
breast  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

Some  of  them  had  a  nickel  or  two,  and  they  proceeded  to 
fill  themselves  full  of  the  vile  stuff  sold  there. 

The  sights  and  smells  of  the  place  made  him  sick  at  heart 
and  stomach,  and,  raining  though  it  was,  he  dashed  out  of 
the  house  and  sought  shelter  under  the  awning  of  another 
farther  down  the  street. 

There  were  two  miserable-locking  bums  there,  and  one  of 
them  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  wheeled  him  around  so  as 
to  bring  his  face  into  view  in  the  glare  of  the  corner  street 
lamp.  The  man  gazed  at  him  and  he  gazed  at  the  man.  Their 
recognition  was  mutual. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  tramps  from  whom  he  and  Bob 
had  rescued  Mr.  Wayland  out  in  the  country  only  a  few  days 
before. 

The  tramp  looked  at  Horace  for  a-  moment  or  two,  and 
then  his  companion  came  to  his  side  and  gazed  also. 

Horace  saw  that  they  both  meant  mischief,  and  that  they 
were  two  to  one  against  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  he  asked: 

“Do  you  want  to  see  the  dog,  too?” 

The  man’s  grasp  on  his  shoulder  instantly  relaxed,  and 
Horace  sprang  away  entirely  free  from  him.  He  did  not 
stop  to  parley  with  him,  but  ran  down  the  street,  unmindful 
of  the  drench'ng  rain.  In  the  next  block  he  found  another 
awning,  under  which  he  took  shelter. 

There  were  others  there,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
him.  It  looked  as  if  each  one  had  troubles  of  his  own  to 
look  after  and  think  about  without  bothering  others. 

By  and  by  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  stars  came  out. 

Horace  saw  the  others  go  off  in  d'fferent  directions,  and 
wondered -what  he  should  do.  To  spend  the  little  change  he 
had  in  his  pocket  for  a  bed  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

“I  can  do  without  a  bed  in  the  summer  time,”  he  said,  “but 
I  must  have  something  to  eat.  Every  penny  must  count  now 
till  I  can  find  something  to  dd.  How  I  wish  Bob  was  with 
me.  I  could  then  go  somewhere  and  lie  down.  He  would 
keep  watch  over  me.” 

It  was  now  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  sleep.  He  looked  around  for 
a  dry  place  where  he  could  lie  dowm,  but  everywhere  the 
rain  had  dampened  things  too  much.  Others  whom  misfor¬ 
tune  had  made  iryiifferent  to  such  trifles,  were  lying  about 
in  nooks  and  corners,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  sleep  to  their 
heart’s  content. 

He  walked  about  till  day  dawned,  and  then  felt  worn  and 
haggered  as  never  before  in  his  life. 

“I  am  lost  in  the  city,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  have  no 
idea  where  I  am,  save  that  I  am  n  New  York.  I  suppose  a 
man  lost  in  the  woods  could  say  he  was  in  the  State,  but 
that  wouldn’t  help  him  out  very  much.  I’ll  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll,  and  then  I’ll  feel  better,  I  guess.” 

He  went  into  a  little  all-night  restaurant  and  called  for 
what  he  wanted.  He  was  permitted  to  bathe  his  face  and 
hands,  and  when  he  had  breakfasted  he  felt  very  much  re¬ 
freshed. 

“I’ll  go  and  see  Mr.  Wayland,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  at  the 
table  and  sipped  his  coffee.  “He  may  be  able  to  g:ve  me 
work  or  help  me  to  get  it  elsewhere.  He  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him  and  gave  me  Iris  card.” 
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He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  card  the  gentleman  had  given 
him  and  couldn’t  find  it.  The  other  pockets  were  explored, 
but  the  card  could  not  be  found. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  must  have  lost  it, 
and  I  don’t  know  either  the  street  or  the  number.  Did  ever 
anvbody  have  such  luck?”  and  he  felt  as  if  he  would  cry  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep  calm.  That  was  one  glimmer  of 
hope  that  remained  to  him,  and  he  had  indulged  in  it  several 
times  during  the  night. 

But  now  that  was  gone,  and  he  had  no  more  hope  save 
that  which  belongs  to  youth.  He  wondered  what  Joe  Pepper 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  would  think  of  him.  Would  they 
believe  it  possible  that  a  boy  of  his  age  could  go  out  into 
the  city  and  not  find  his  way  back  to  their  humble  home? 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  pay  his  check  and  leave  the  little 
restaurant,  a  young  man  came  in  and  sat  down  opposite  him 
at  the  same  table.  He  was  looking  even  worse  than  he,  and 
wondered  if  he  too  were  lost  in  the  great  city,  as  he  was. 

“Coffee  and  rolls,”  said  the  young  man  to  the  waiter,  who 
came  to  take  his  order. 

Horace  gazed  at  him  and  saw  that  his  hands  trembled,  his 
eyes  were  blood-shotten,  and  his  clothes  seedy.  The  fumes  of 
liquor  were  also  strong  about  him.  He  was  evidently  just 
getting  over  an  all-night  debauch. 

“I’ve  got  an  awful  head  on  me  this  morning,”  Horace 
heard  him  say  to  the  waiter,  when  he  brought  him  his  coffee. 

The  waiter  merely  smiled  a  tired  sort  of  smile  in  reply  to 
the  observation,  as  he  laid  down  a  ten-cent  check  by  the  side 
of  his  cup,  and  then  went  away  to  wait  on  others  whose 
heads  were,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  fix. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  head?”  Horace  ventured  to 
ask  the  young  man. 

The  young  man  gave  him  an  astonished  look,  and  then 
seemed  to  at  once  tumble  to  the  innocence  of  the  questioner. 

“Why,  I  was  on  an  awful  spree  last  night  and  my  head  is 
all  mixed  up,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Well,  that  is  your  lookout,”  returned  Horace.  “I  never 
take  a  drink  of  anything  intoxicating.” 

The  young  fellow  and  Horace  talked  for  some  while,  and 
the  boy  from  the  country  found  out  the  other’s  name  was 
Aleck  Home,  and  that  he  was  also  without  a  home  and  was 
looking  for  work. 

They  walked  out  of  the  restaurant  together  and  after  pro- 
reeding  for  several  blocks  heard  the  fire  engines  coming. 

They  followed  the  engines  and  saw  that  the  fire  was  in  a 
tenement,  and  that  several  people  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  Horace  saw  a  woman  holding  a  little  child  at  a  win¬ 
dow  and  frantically  calling  for  help.  He  dashed  in  at  the 
doorway  and  ran  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room  occupied  by 
the  woman  and  child.  He  seized  the  child  from  the  woman, 
and  turned  to  tell  her  to  follow,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
woman  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  that  she  was 
staggering  around  the  apartment. 

She  refused  to  follow  Horace  and  the  child,  and  so  he  had 
to  leave  her  to  her  fate.  He  succeeded  in  saving  the  child. 
When  he  reached  the  ground  some  women  took  charge  of  the 
child  and  several  citizens  pressed  some  money  into  Horace’s 
hand  on  account  of  his  hero:c  conduct. 

Horace  proceeded  along  the  river  till  he  came  to  a  crowd 
surrounding  a  woman  and  four  children  who  had  been 
evicted  for  non-pavment  of  rent.  He  ascertained  the  amount 
she  owed,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  gave  the  amount 
to  the  woman. 

“Are  you  playing  the  philanthropist?”  asked  a  voice  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Horace  turned  ai*ound  and  confronted  his  old  accuser,  Wil¬ 
liam  Elberson. 

Several  now  said  he  was  the  landlord. 

Horace  looked  at  him  defiantly,  and  said:  “You  ought  to 

b£„jshamotl  -of  vourself  f°r  turning  a  poor  woman  and  her 
children  out  in  the  street — a  man  with  your  money!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TWO  YOUTHS  FROM  GOOD  HAVEN. 

Of  all  the  tenants  in  the  huge  tenement,  not  one  would 
have  dared  to  say  to  the  rich  landlord  what  they  had  just 
heard  said  to  him  by  the  strange  youth.  They,  as  well  as 
the  constables,  stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  gazing  first  at 
one  and  then  the  other. 

William  Elberson  was  purple  with  rage  at  thus  being  talked 


to  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his  tenants.  He  turned  to 
one  of  the  constables  and  said: 

“Arrest  that  boy!  I’ll  appear  against  him. 

“I  have  no  right  to  arrest  him,  sir,  said  the  constable. 
“Get  a  policeman.  I  have  to  have  a  warrant  for  a  man  before 

I  can  arrest  him.”  ,  .  ,  .  . 

“Get  off  this  sidewalk,”  said  Elberson,  turning  and  facing 

Horace,  “before  I  have  you  arrested.” 

“This  sidewalk  is  the  public  highway,  said  Horace, 
have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you  have  and  more  too. 
You  of  all  men  in  the  world  should  be  the  last  to  show  up  at 
such  a  scene  as  this.  Look  at  these  babes  let  their  inno¬ 
cent  faces  haunt  you  as  long  as  you  live.  May  you  never 
sleep  but  what  their  wails  ring  in  your  ears !  It  was  my  last 
dollar,  but  I’d  rather  starve  myself  than  see  such  scenes  as 
this  and  know  that  I  did  not  help  them.  Ah!  You  have 
enough,  have  you?  I  don’t  blame  you  for  going.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  look  an  honest  man  or  woman  in  the  face!” 

Elberson  was  a  moral  coward.  He  had  turned  and  rapidly 
walked  away  while  Horace  was  talking,  knowing  that  the 
sympathy  of  every  one  was  with  the  lad.  The  moment  he 
was  out  of  sight  the  whole  crowd  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  began  showering  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  youth  who 
had  given  the  landlord  such  a  roasting. 

“You  want  to  get  away  from  here  before  he  comes  back 
with  an  officer,”  said  one  of  the  constables,  who  really  had 
no  heart  for  the  work  his  office  required  him  to  do. 

“I’ve  no  business  with  him  nor  he  with  me,”  he  said  in 
reply.  “Good-by,  ma’am.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  do  more  for  you,” 
and  he  extended  his  hand  to  the  poor  woman  who  had  been 
evicted. 

“Good-by,”  she  sobbed,  as  she  pressed  his  hand.  “Oh,  may 
you  always  be  as  happy  as  I  am  miserable!” 

Horace  jerked  his  hand  away  and  wheeled  around  to  hide 
his  own  emotions.  In  another  moment  he  was  again  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  going  up  toward  the  Bowery. 

“It  is  awful,”  he  said  as  he  walked  along.  “To  think  that 
any  man  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  put  a  mother  and  little  wee 
children  out  of  doors  just  because  the  rent  was  not  paid 
promptly.  It  is  inhuman,  and  yet  he  thinks  me  a  thief.  Good 
Lord!  If  he  had  called  me  that  word  to  me  I  would  have 
brained  him  with  that  hatchet.  I  am  glad  he  did  not,  for  it 
would  have  gotten  me  into  trouble.  But  how  much  more  of 
a  brute  is  the  man  who  would  go  off  and  drink  and  drink 
while  his  wife  and  children  are  being  driven  into  the  street. 
Oh,  what  won’t  drink  make  a  man  do?  Just  look  at  that 
bright  young  fellow,  Horne.  He  wouldn’t  work  at  anything 
that  required  him  to  keep  sober.  I  vow  that  I  will  never, 
never  touch  a  drop  of  strong  drink  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  not  to  do  so  after  I  am  dead.  Hello !  I  won¬ 
der  what  street  this  is!  I  say,  bub,  what  street  is  this?” 

“Der  Bowery,”  replied  a  young  newsboy  of  a  dozen  years, 
looking  up  at  him  as  if  wondering  where  he  came  from. 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ve  heard  of  the  Bowery,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  turned  and  walked  down  toward  the  lower  end  of  that  won¬ 
derful  feature  of  New  York.  “I’ve  heard  that  it  was  always 
infested  by  sharpers  and  thieves,  so  I’ll  have  to  keep  my 
eyes  open  and  not  get  taken  in  by  any  of  them.” 

There  were  many  things  along  the  Bowery  that  had  an 
absorbing  interest  for  him.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  lose 
much  time  gazing  at  the  wonders  of  the  street.  He  was  in 
search  of  work  of  some  kind  by  which  he  could  earn  his 
living. 

He  was  going  along  with  the  throng,  and  wondering  where 
he  would  next  apply  for  work,  when  he  suddenly  saw  right  in 
front  of  him  his  cousin  Roscius  and  Joe  Embury,  They  were 
going  along  arm  in  arm,  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  for  they  were  in  a  jolly  mood. 

Had  he  met  the  most  pious  man  in  Good  Haven  drunk  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  he  could  not  have  been  more  aston- 
ished  than  he  wa.s  at  seeing  his  cousin  and  Joe  there  that 
bright  June  morning. 

He  wondered  what  they  were  in  the  city  for.  He  knew 
that  his  uncle  was  a  thrifty  man  with  money  in  bank.  But 
he  also  knew  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  draw 
any  of  it  out  for  Roscius  to  spend  on  a  frolic  in  the  city. 

I  say,  Joe,  he  heard  his  cousin  say  to  his  companion,  “the 
old  man  will  be  awfully  broke  up  when  he  finds  out  that  we 
are  not  going  back,  eh?’ 

“Yes,”  said  Joe,  “but  what  do  we  care?  We  are  independ- 
businessJ'  t0  ^  Care  °f  US  tiU  we  SetUto 

“Yes,  but  it’s  a  good  thing  we  thought  to  change  our  names 
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at  the  hotel,  as  he'll  be  looking  for  me.  He’ll  have  a  sweet 
t.:  e  looking  for  us  now.  He’d  never  think  that  John  Pon- 
sonbv  and  Roscius  Melton  are  the  same  persons.” 

"Not  he.  He’d  never  know  the  handwriting  either,”  and 
Joe  laughed  as  he  made  the  remark. 

“We  can  have  plenty  of  time  to  find  good  positions,  so  we  | 
needn’t  hurry  about  it.  1  want  to  see  the  elephant  before 
knuckling  down  to  work.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  rub  the 
country  off,  you  know.” 

"Yes.  We  must  g^t  some  new  suits  the  first  thing,  and 
carry  canes.  1  notice  that’s  the  way  the  best  and  most 
stylish  young  men  in  the  city  do.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  wonder  what  Horace  is  doing  to-day.  He 
must  be  in  the  city  somewhere,  and  I’ll  bet  he  has  changed 
his  name  too.” 

"Well,  if  he  hasn’t  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  I  think  he  is. 
Horace  is  no  lunk-head  by  any  means,  and  I  am  sorry  the 
matter  has  turned  out  so  badly  for  him.” 

“Yes,  so  am  L  But  the  blame  had  to  rest  somewhere,  you 
know.” 

“Of  course,  and  as  he  has  no  father,  mother  or  sisters  to 
grieve  over  his  disgrace,  it  is  better  that  he  should  bear  it. 

I  hope  the  truth  may  never  come  to  light.  I  say,  let’s  go  in 
here  and  have  another  drink.” 

“I  don’t  mind  if  I  do,”  and  they  turned  and  went  into  one 
of  the  many  drinking  places  on  the  Bowery. 

“Well,  well!”  gasped  Horace,  as  he  stepped  into  a  door¬ 
way  near  the  entrance  to  the  place  to  await  their  reappear¬ 
ance.  “So  they  have  come  to  the  city  with  plenty  of  money 
to  see  them  through,  put  up  at  some  hotel  under  other  than 
their  own  names,  and  are  now  looking  around  to  see  the 
elephant.  I  see  a  big  elephant  myself.  Where  did  they  get 
all  that  money?  Uncle  Henry  didn’t  give  it  to  Roscius,  for 
he  isn’t  that  kind  of  a  man.  Joe’s  father  hasn’t  any  more 
money  than  he  has  use  for.  They  have  run  away  from  home, 
and  are  going  under  assumed  names  to  prevent  their  folks 
from  finding  them  in  the  city.  I’ll  follow  them  till  I  find  out 
where  they  are  stopping,  and  then  see  if  I  can  get  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  where  they  got  hold  of  so  much  money.  They 
both  said  they  saw  me  pick  up  a  picketbook  from  the  ground 
when  I  took  up  Mr.  Elberson  the  day  he  was  hurt  in  that  run¬ 
away.  It  was  cruelly  false,  and  they  know  it.  I’ll  never  for¬ 
give  them  till  they  take  it  all  back,  for  I  never  picked  up 
anything  but  the  man  himself.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  PARK. 

Horace  waited  outside  some  half  hour  ere  they  reappeared, 
and  then  he  could  see  that  both  of  them  were  worse  for  what 
they  had  taken  while  in  the  place. 

They  staggered  along  the  street,  and  Horace  kept  close  be¬ 
hind  them  in  order  to  hear  and  see  what  they  said  or  did. 
They  were  in  that  condition  where  reckless  hilarity  takes  the 
place  of  caution  and  self-restraint. 

Of  course  they  soon  became  the  prey  of  Bowery  sharpers, 
and  ere  they  had  gone  two  blocks  further  they  were  met  by  i 
a  plausible  young  man  who  shock  hands  with  them  in  the  ' 
liveliest  manner  and  asked  them  to  go  and  take  a  drink  with  ! 
him.  I 

They  went  into  another  place,  and  again  Horace  had  to 
wait  outside  for  them.  He  found  that  he  had  to  wait  a  long  j 
time,  and  saw  the  young  sharper  come  out  some  time  before  ; 
they  did.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  was  on  good  terms  with  every  human  being 
alive. 

Soon  after  he  went  away  Horace  saw  a  man  lead  Roscius 
and  Joe  out  of  the  place  by  the  collar,  and  tell  them  to  go 
away. 

They  were  bo'.h  in  too  dazed  a  condition  to  know  where 
they  were  or  where  to  go.  He  stood  and  watched  them  for 
some  minutes  till  a  policeman  came  up  and  took  charge  of 
them. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  he  groaned.  “They  are  arrested!  What  must 
I  do?  Shall  I  tell  them  that  I  know  them?  That  wouldn’t  do 
any  good.  They  are  both  in  an  awfully  dazed  condition. 
They  can  hardly  stand  up.  He  is  taking  them  away.  I’ll  fol¬ 
low  and  see  where  he  takes  them.” 

He  did  so,  and  saw  them  land  in  the  station  house.  Then 
yl(-  knew  he  could  not  find  out  where  they  were  stopping.  He 


went  on  down  to  the  City  Hall  and  the  Post  Office,  wondering 
what  he  should  do. 

“I  am  lost  in  the  city,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down 
on  a  bench  in  City  Hall  Square,  “but  I  am  out  of  jail  and  free 
to  go  where  I  please.  I  wonder  if  I  ought  not  to  write  to 
Uncle  Henry  and  let  him  know  where  Cousin  Roscius  is?  No, 
I  won’t  do  that.  I’ll  let  him  find  out  the  disgrace  for  him¬ 
self.  He  said  1  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  Melton. 
I  wonder  what  he  will  say  to  this  thing?” 

He  sat  there  on  the  bench  nearly  an  hour,  thinking  over  the 
fate  that  had  overtaken  Roscius  and  Joe,  when  an  old  man, 
quite  well  dressed,  came  along,  leaning  heavily  on  a  cane, 
looking  around  for  a  seat. 

At  that  hour  of  the  day  every  seat  that  was  shaded  was 
occupied. 

“Here’s  a  seat,  sir,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the 
old  man  stop  and  look  around. 

“Eh!  What!  Do  you  give  me  you©  seat,  my  son?”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  as  if  quite  astonished  at  the  act. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  am  better  able  to  stand  up  than  you  are,”  and 
he  asisted  him  to  his  seat. 

“Well,  well.  I  thank  you,  lad,”  and  he  laid  a  trembling 
hand  on  Horace’s  arm  as  he  spoke.  “It  was  kind  of  you.  I 
come  here  every  day  to  get  the  air  and  see  the  children  romp. 
How  is  it  you  are  not  at  work?” 

“I  have  no  work  to  do,  sir,”  he  replied.  “I  have  been  in 
the  city  several  days  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  work. 
I  sat  down  here  to  rest  a  while  before  going  on  a  hunt  for 
something  to  do.” 

“Ah!  What  can  you  do?  You  talk  like  a  lad  who  has  been 
well  reared.  What  can  you  do?” 

“I  have  no  trade,  sir.  I’ve  lived  in  the  country  all  my  life, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  have  worked  on  a  farm  for  my 
uncle.  I  can  do  anything  where  strength  and  common  sense 
go  together.” 

“Strength  and  common  sense,”  repeated  the  white-haired 
old  man.  “That’s  good — very  good.  You  think  you  have 
both,  do  you?” 

“Y'es,  sir.  I  am  strong  for  my  age,  and  my  senses  are  very 
common  indeed.” 

The  old  man  chuckled,  as  if  very  much  pleased  at  the  mod¬ 
est  reply,  and  asked: 

“Have  you  got  the  big-head?  That’s  very  common  among 
boys  now-a-days.  Very  common  indeed,”  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  looked  over  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  at  him. 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,”  returned  Horace.  “I  don’t 
think  I  am  a  boy  who  knows  it  all.  I  know  that  there’s  a 
great  deal  yet  for  me  to  learn.  I  have  some  respect  for  my¬ 
self  and  a  great  deal  more  for  those  who  are  older  than  I  am 
and  know  more  than  I  do.” 

“Gosh!”  exclaimed  a  rough-looking  fellow  seated  next  to 
the  old  gentleman,  “you’re  a  born  angel!  Who  cut  your 
wings,  sonny?” 

“I  never  had  any,”  said  Horace  very  mildly.  “Wish  I  had. 
I'd  fly  away  from  New  York  very  quickly.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  yer  feet?”  the  rough  asked. 

“My  feet  are  ail  right.  They  brought  me  to  New  York,  but 
I  don't  think  they  have  carried  me  into  any  saloons,  as  yours 
have.” 

The  smell  of  liquor  on  the  fellow’s  breath  told  but  too 
plainly  why  he  was  out  of  work. 

“Ah!  Yer  make  me  tired!”  retorted  the  fellow. 

“Oh,  no.  You  were  born  tired,  I  guess,  and  that’s  where  the 
j  trouble  is  in  your  case.” 

|  “Good!  Good !”  exclaimed  the  delighted  old  man. 

The  bum  got  up  and  went  away.  The  lad’s  words  seemed 
to  make  him  feel  quite  uncomfortable. 

“Sit  down  here,  young  man,”  said  the  old  gen  leman.  “Sit 
down.  I  want  to  talk  with  you,”  and  he  pulk  :l  him  down 
into  the  seat  by  his  side.  “So  you  never  go  into  drinking 
!  places,  eh?” 

“No,  sir,  and  never  intend  to.  I  notice  that  drink  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the  poor  in  thi-  city.”  And 
j  then  he  went  on  to  tell  about  what  he  had  seen  in  his  wan¬ 
derings  about  town  in  search  of  work.  II  s  description  of  the 
!  eviction  of  the  poor  family  over  on  the  East  Side  that  morn¬ 
ing  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  rhe  old  man. 

He  coughed,  wiped  his  nose,  eyes  and  glasses  and  asked: 

“Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  street?” 

“Yes,  sir.  It  was  Delancey  street.” 

“And  could  you  find  the  family  that  was  evicted  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

•  “Yes,  sir.  Their  goods  may  be  on  the  sidewalk  yet.” 
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“Well,  take  this  to  the  woman,  and  then  come  and  see  me 
at  that  place,”  and  he  handed  him  a  $20  bill  and  a  card.  i  11 
see  if  I  can’t  find  work  for  you.” 

Horace  was  astounded.  .  , 

“Do  you  trust  a  stranger  this  way,  sir  i  he  asked. 

“Yes,  when  the  notion  takes  me  to  do  so.  -but  stay  nave 

you  the  car  fare?”  4 

“Yes,  sir.  I  have  some  change  in  my  pocket.  ,  - 

“Well,  go  and  see  the  poor  woman  and  then  come  back  to 
my  office.  Hurry,  before  she  moves  where  you  can  t  find 

her.”  .  .  ,  . 

Horace  made  a  profound  bow,  hat  in  hand,  saying:  ^ 

“It  will  make  me  happier  than  anything  I  ever  did,  sir.  I 
gave  her  a  dollar  myself,”  and  with  that  he  turned  away  and 
hurried  from  the  park. 

The  old  man  gazed  after  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

The  rough-looking  man  who  had  moved  from  his  seat  on 
account  of  the  sharp  iftt  Horace  had  given  him  had  been  a 
witness  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  white- 
haired  old  gentleman.  He  saw  him  give  him  a  card  and 
money,  and  as  soon  as  Horace  started  off  he  followed  to  see 
where  he  went,  and  study  the  chances  of  getting  some  of 
the  money  from  him. 

Unaware  that  he  was  being  followed,  Horace  jumped  on  a 
street  car  and  rode  away.  The  bum,  having  no  nickel  for 
carfare,  had  to  run  along  the  street  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  JOYFUL  MEETING. 

Up  the  Bowery  Horace  rede  till  he  reached  Delancey  street, 
which  name  was  called  out  by  the  conductor.  There  he  got 
off,  to  find  the  bum  with  whom  he  had  exchanged  words  down 
in  City  Hall  Park  standing  on  the  corner. 

He  looked  up  at  him  in  some  surprise,  seeing  which  the 
tramp  gave  a  smile  and  said: 

“The  old  gent  told  me  to  come  along  an’  help  yer.” 

“Help  me  do  what?”  Horace  asked  in  some  surprise. 

“He  said  you’d  know  an’  would  pay  me.” 

“Oh,  all  right  then,”  returned  Horace,  tumbling  to  the 
racket  at  once,  “just  stand  here  by  this  lamp  post  and  wait 
till  I  come  back.  I’ll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  and - ” 

“Bah!  He  told  me  to  go  erlong  an’  help  yer,”  said  the 
bum,  interrupting  him. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  do  as  I  say  you  won’t  get  a  cent.  Do 
you  understand  that?” 

“Don’t  you  give  me  no  lip,  ’cause  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Ah!  I  understand,”  and  Horace  looked  around  for  an 
officer.  But  not  one  was  in  sight. 

He  then  turned  and  went  down  Delancey  street,  going  to¬ 
ward  East  River.  The  bum  kept  behind  him,  but  he  never 
got  a  chance  to  get  up  close  enough  to  strike  him. 

Seeing  an  officer  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Horace 
crossed  over  and  the  tramp  kept  on  the  opposite  side.  But 
Horace  said  nothing  to  the  officer.  He  soon  reached  the  place 
where  the  poor  woman  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  household 
effects. 

She  had  been  there  all  the  time,  crying  and  sobbing.  Her 
neighbors  were  too  poor  to  aid  her,  save  with  sympathy  and 
kind  words. 

“I’ve  brought  you  some  help,  ma’am,”  he  said  as  he  came 
up  to  where  she  was  seated. 

“Heaven  bless  you,”  she  said  as  she  looked  at  him.  “Some 
good  friends  are  trying  to  find  a  place  for  us  to  sleep  to¬ 
night.” 

“Well,  here’s  twenty  dollars.  You  can  pay  your  rent  now 
and  have  something  left  over  for  food,”  and  he  gave  her  the 
money. 

She  nearly  fainted  from  joy,  and  screamed  out  so  loud  that 
the  poor  people  around  her  came  flocking  about  him  again. 

Such  rejoicing  as  took  place  then  and  there! 

“Where  can  you  get  looms?”  he  asked  of  her. 

“I  can  get  two  good  rooms  across  the  street  for  six  dollars 
a  month,”  she  said. 

“Give  me  the  money  and  let  me  get  them  for  you.” 

She  gave  him  the  money,  and  he  went  over  to  the  tene¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  saw  the  janitor  in 
charge  of  the  building. 

“The  owner  won’t  take  a  tenant  who  has  been  put  out  else¬ 


where,”  he  said  to  Horace,  “unless  two  months’  rent  are  paid 
ln “Give "me”  a  receipt  for  twelve  dollars,  and  I’ll  pay  the 

m™eet  me  see  the  color  of  your  money,  young  man,”  said  the 

janitor.  . 

“Here  it  is,”  and  he  showed  him  the  bill. 

The  receipt  was  made  out  and  signed.  Horace  paid  the 
money  and  got  the  receipt  and  change. 

“Now,  here’s  another  dollar  for  you  if  you  will  see  tiat 
her  things  are  placed  in  her  rooms  and  set  to  lights  for  her. 
She  has  had  trouble  enough.” 
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the  offer.  ,  ,  .  , 

“See  that  she  is  properly  protected.  She  has  a  very  rich 
man  at  the  back  of  her,  who  will  see  that  she  is  not  left  to 

“Say,  boss,”  said-  the  man  who  had  followed  him.  Whar 
do  I  come  in?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  the  janitor  asked.  “You 
just  skip  out  now  before  I  put  a  head  on  you.” 

“You  can’t  put  a  head  on  me,”  said  the  rascal. 

“I  can’t,  eh?”  ' 

“No,  you  can’t.”  . 

The  janitor  went  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  m  less  than  a 
minute  the  fellow  said  that  he  had  enough.. 

“Clear  out  now  before  the  cop  comes,”  said  the  janitor. 

He  slunk  away  around  the  corner,  and  Horace  went  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  gave  the  poor  woman  the 
money  and  the  receipt  for  two  months’  rent. 

“You  have  seven  dollars  cash  left  for  food,”  he  said.  “Give 
me  your  name,  that  I  may  give  it  to  the  gentleman  who  sent 
you  the  money.” 

She  gave  him  her  name,  and  he  let  her  have  her  benefac¬ 
tor’s  address.*  Then  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
paper  a  receipt  for  her  to  sign.  » 

“This  is  to  show  him  what  I  did  with  the  money,”  he  said. 
“Will  you  please  sign  it?”  . 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  she  put  her  name  to  it — Elizabeth 
Reeves.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  said  he,  “good-by  now.  I  hope  you’ll 
have  no  more  trouble,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  her. 

“In  heaven’s  name,  I  thank  you,”  she  said.  “Come  and  see 
us.  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  look  upon  your  face  again.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  come  some  day  and  see  how  you  get  on,”  and  he 
hurried  away  to  hasten  back  downtown  to  see  the  benevo¬ 
lent  old  gentleman  who  had  thus  made  him  his  almoner. 

He  was  going  along  through  the  street,  when  he  heard  a 
great  shout  from  a  crowd  of  children  down  in  the  next  street. 
He  stopped  to  see  what  caused  the  commotion.  He  found 
that  two  dog-catchers  were  trying  to  capture  a  big  dog,  and 
that  the  dog  would  not  be  captured. 


“Good  heavens!”  he  cried.  “I  believe  that  is  dear  old  Bob! 
Here  he  .comes  up  the  street!  Yes,  it’s  Bob,  and  they  have 
worried  him  until  he  is  half  wild.  Bob!  Bob!  Old  fellow!” 

A  glad  bark  of  recognition  told  that  Bob  had  found  his  mas- 
tor.  He  ran  to  him,  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet,  put  his  fore 
paws  on  Horace’s  shoulders,  and  licked  him  on  the  face,  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  several  short  barks  of  joy. 

Horace  hugged  him  as  he  would  have  hugged  a  brother. 

“Is  that  your  dog?”  one  of  the  dog-catchers  asked. 

“Yes.  He  was  lost  several  days  ago.” 

“Well,  he’s  got  ter  go  to  der  pound.” 

“No,  sir.  If  you  dare  touch  him  I’ll  make  him  tear  you  to 
pieces.  I’ll  take  him  with  me.” 

“I’m  blest  if  you  do,”  said  the  other  dog-catcher,  coming 
forward  with  a  noose  in  his  hand.  He  cast  it  at  Bob 

“Take  him,  Bob!” 


.bob  new  at  him,  and  in  less  than  ten  seconds  the  two  dog- 
catchers  had  to  seek  refuge  on  top  of  their  wagon. 

Bob  was  himself  again  with  Horace  by  his  side  He  let 
him  untie  his  handkerchief  around  his  neck  to  lead  him  bv 
“Gimme  my  dog!  Gimme  mv  doe-!”  cried  a  little  six-year- 


‘Gimme  my  dog!  Gimme  my  dogT 
old  boy,  running  after  him. 

Give  the  boy  his  dog!”  cried  a  stalwart  man,  coming  up 

boyHhkeCthat?”hat  d°  y0U  mean.  by  taking  a  doS  from  a  little 

‘What  little  boy?  Where  is  he?”  Horace  asked,  looking 
around  “Hello,  Bennie!  Thank  God,  I’ve  found  you  again!” 
and  he  let  go  of  Bob  to  embrace  the  little  fellow.  Bob  leaped 
and  barked  for  very  joy,  and  a  big  crowd  gathered. 

‘Do  you  know  the  boy?”  the  man  asked. 
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"Yes.  I'll  go  home  with  him.  Come  on,  Bennie.  Come  on, 
Bob.  Lord,  what  good  luck!” 


CHAPTER  X. 

HORACE  AGAIN. 

Horace  lost  no  time  in  getting  home  with  little  Benny 
Peppei  and  Bob.  Mrs.  Pepper  was  dumfounded  at  his  sud¬ 
den  appearance,  and  cried: 

“Where  ever  in  the  world  have  you  been,  Horace  Melton?” 

"1  hardly  know  myself,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  shaking  hands 
with  her.  "I’ve  been  lost,  though,  and  would  be  yet  if  Bob 
and  Benny  had  not  found  me.” 

"Why,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  lost?” 

"Well,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  it.  I  went  off  the  other 
morning  without  looking  to  get  the  number  of  the  house  and 
the  name  of  the  street.  When  I  started  to  come  back  I  found 
that  I  was  lost.” 

"Well,  well,”  she  ejaculated.  “Ain’t  you  most  starved  to 
death?” 

“Oh,  no.  I  managed  to  get  something  to  eat,  having  a  little 
change  in  my  pocket.  But  my  bed  wasn’t  as  soft  as  some 
I’ve  slept  on.” 

She  laughed  and  said: 

"You  can  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

"I’ll  wait  till  night  now,”  he  said  laughing.  "I  hope  you 
were  not  worried  about  me?” 

"Indeed  we  were.  Joe  was  awfully  worried,  for  he  was 
afraid  you  had  gotten  into  some  kind  of  trouble.” 

"What  luck  has  he  had  in  his  hunt  for  work?” 

“None  at  all.  He  is  awfully  worried.  Did  you  find  any?” 

"Can’t  say  that  I  did,  but  I  earned  a  few  dollars  at  a  fire,” 
and  he  told  her  about  saving  the  life  of  the  little  boy,  and 
how  the  good-hearted  people  had  rewarded  him  and  Aleck 
Horne.. 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  listened  to  the  pathetic 
story. 

It  was  a  happy  reunion  in  that  humble  home  that  evening. 
Harriet  was  as  happy  at  seeing  Horace  as  Bob  himself  was, 
and  honest  Joe  Pepper  gave  him  a  warm  greeting  that  left  no 
room  for  doubts  of  his  friendship. 

Horace  told  them  of  his  meeting  with  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  what  took  place  between 
them. 

"What!  Gave  you  $20  to  give  to  the  poor  family  in  De- 
lancey  street?”  exclaimed  Joe  Pepper. 

"Yes;  here’s  his  card.  I  was  to  go  back  and  report  to  him 
right  away,  but  on  finding  Benny  and  Bob  I  forgot  all  about 
it,  and  came  home  with  them.  I  have  the  woman’s  receipt 
for  the  money,”  and  he  produced  the  receipt  also. 

"Well,  it  beats  me  how  he  came  to  give  so  much  money  to 
a  lad  he  had  never  seen  before,”  said  Joe  Pepper,  looking  hard 
at  the  name  on  the  card.  "I’ve  seen  that  name  in  the  papers 
somewhere.  He  must  be  an  awfully  rich  man.  I  guess.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  said  Horace.  "I  am  going  to  his 
office  in  the  morning  and  tell  him  just  how  it  was  that  I  didn’t 
go  back  in  the  afternoon.” 

"Maybe  he’ll  give  you  something  to  do,”  said  Mrs.  Pepper. 

"Well,  I  hope  he  will.  I’ll  ask  him  to  do  so  if  he  does  not 
offer  me  a  situation,  and  I’ll  tell  him  how  kind  you  and  Mr. 
Pepper  have  been  to  me,  and  ask  him  for  work  for  him  too.” 

Joe  Pepper’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  had  been  hoping  al¬ 
most  against  hope  and  was  now  on  the  verge  of  giving  up. 

"Ah,  lad,”  he  said.  "If  you  find  work  for  me  you’ll  be  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  on  earth  outside  my  own  family.” 

“Well,  I  know  that  you  have  been  my  best  friend  since  I 
came  to  New  York,”  replied  Horace,  “and  if  there’s  work  for 
but  one  you  shall  have  it.  You  have  more  to  support  than  I 
have.  Bob  and  I  can  get  along  together,  I  guess — can’t  we, 
Bob?” 

Bob  wagged  his  tail  and  gave  him  a  look  of  canine  intelli¬ 
gence  that  told  volumes,  and  the  others  laughed  and  won¬ 
dered  if  the  dog  really  understood  what  had  been  said  to 
him. 

Being  very  much  in  need  of  sleep,  Horace  retired  to  the 
little  room  in  which  he  had  slept  the  first  night  he  spent  in 
the  city.  Bob  had  his  old  place  in  the  comer,  and  it  was  he 
who  av.’oke  Horace  early  in  the  morning  by  licking  his  face. 

When  he  came  out  of  his  room  he  found  breakfast  ready. 


Harriet  and  her  father  were  ready  too,  and  again  they  all 
ate  together  of  a  breakfast  paid  for  by  Horace’s  money. 

Horace  accompanied  Harriet  to  her  place  of  work,  that  he 
might  know  where  it  was.  Then  he  walked  down  Broadway 
to  City  Hall  Park,  where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait 
until  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  by  which  time  he  hoped  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville,  the  old  gentleman  he  was  to  see,  would  reach  his  office. 

It  was  an  early  hour,  yet  he  found  quite  a  number  of  men 
lounging  about  on  the  seats,  as  if  they  had  no  other  place  to 
go  to.  Some  of  them  looked  like  men  who  would  not  take 
work  even  if  offered  them.  But  there  were  others  who  closely 
scanned  the  want  advertisements  in  the  papers,  eager  to  find 
somebody  calling  for  their  services. 

One  young  man,  but  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  sat  on 
a  seat  near  him,  looking  over  the  advertisements.  His  face 
was  wan  and  pale,  and  he  looked  haggard,  as  if  for  want  of 
food  and  sleep. 

"Are  you  looking  for  work?”  he  ventured  to  ask  him. 

“Yes — are  you?” 

"Yes.” 

"What’s  the  chances?” 

“Very  slim,”  replied  Horace.  "I  have  no  trade.” 

"The  deuce  you  haven’t!  What  do  you  expect  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  am  strong  and  willing  to  learn  to  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

"Well,  if  you  have  got  to  learn  to  do  something,  your 
chances  are  slim  in  New  York.  I  am  a  good  tinsmith,  served 
my  time  at  the  trade,  and  yet  find  it  hard  to  get  a  job.” 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  job  in  the  city?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  a  good,  steady  job;  but  the  boss  was  a  drinking  man, 
and  a  fortnight  ago  the  sheriff  sold  him  out.  I’ve  been  out 
ever  since  myself.” 

“There  it  is  again,”  said  Horace,  more  to  himself  than  to 
the  young  man.  “Drink  is  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the 
poverty  and  suffering' in  New  York,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  many  who  don’t  drink  are  the  victims  of  the  habit  in 
others.” 

“You(  are  right  about  that  in  my  case,”  said  the  young 
man.  “I  never  drink  liquor  of  any  kind,  and  yet  I  have  lost 
my  job  through  the  drinking  habits  of  my  emplo3rer.”” 

“I  can’t  understand  why  it  is  allowed  in  the  city,”  said 
Horace.  “Yesterday  I  saw  a  good  woman  and  her  helpless 
little  children  put  out  on  the  street  because  her  husband 
chose  to  lie  around  saloons  and  drink  beer  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  rent.” 

“Waal,  he’s  a  free  man,  ain’t  he?”  asked  a  rough-looking 
red-nosed  man  on  the  next  seat.  “This  is  a  free  country,  an’ 
er  man  kin  drink  ef  he  wants  ter,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  young  tinsmith,  sarcastically.  “But  a 
bum  is  not  a  man.  He  is  simply  a  rum  sign.  This  is  a  free 
country,  and  bums  and — ” 

“Ah,  yer  make  me  tired!”  said  the  rough-looking  man,  with 
a  look  of  disgust  on  his  face.  “Go  hire  a  hall  an’  make  er 
speech.” 

“I  can’t  afford  to  hire  one.  The  honest  workers  in  this  city 
are  taxed  so  much  to  build  halls  to  keep  old  drunks  in,  and 
pay  pol  cemen  for  taking  ’em  there,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  hire  halls  for  themselves.” 

“How  much  tax  do  you  pay?”  the  man  sneeringly  asked. 

I  don’t  know.  Some  twenty  dollars  or  more  a  year,  I 
should  say,  is  the  average  tax  on  a  man’s  labor  in  this  city 
on  account  of  the  rum  mills.  How  much  do  you  pay?” 

“I  don’t  pay  nuthin’,  nor  you  don’t  pav  nuthin’.” 

“I  guess  you  don’t  do  any  work,”  retorted  the  young  tin¬ 
smith,  whereupon  the  man  got  up  and  went  away  to  avoid 
some  more  home  truths  from  the  young  man. 

“He  is  a  rum-soaked  specimen  of  the  sort  of  freemen  he 
spoke  of,”  said  the  tinsmith,  as  he  gazed  after  him. 

He  and  Horace  then  exchanged  experiences  for  some  time, 
and  were  becoming  quite  well  acquainted  when  the  latter 
looked  up  at  the  C  ty  Hall  clock  and  saw  that  it  was  time  to 
go  to  Mr.  Somerville’s  office.  It  was  but  a  short  distance 
away,  and  when  he  asked  a  clerk  for  the  old  gentleman,  he 
was  shown  back  into  a  private  office. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GOOD  FORTUNE  AT  LAST. 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
reading  a  paper. 

“A  young  man  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the  clerk. 
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The  old  man  peered  over  his  glasses  at  him  a  moment  or 
two  and  then  recognized  him. 

“Ah!  You  have  turned  up  at  last,  eh?”  was  the  greeting 

he  received.  ,  ,  ,  , , 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  detained  so  long  that  I  knew  you  would 
not  be  here  if  I  came  back,  so  I  did  not  come  till  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  found  the  woman  seated  on  her  household  goods  when 
I  went  back  there,  and  told  her  what  you  had  sent  to  her. 
I  rented  two  rooms  for  her  across  the  street,  paid  two 
months’  rent  and  gave  her  the  rest  of  the  money.  Here’s  the 
receipts,  sir,”  and  he  laid  them  on  the  desk  near  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  chair.  Mr.  Somerville  took  them  up  and  read  them. 
“Who  wrote  the  one  the  woman  signed?”  he  asked. 

“I  did,  sir.” 

“It’s  a  most  beautiful  handwriting.  Can  you  spell  cor¬ 
rectly?” 

“Yps  sir  ” 

“Good  at  figures?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Good  reader?” 

“My  teacher  once  told  me  I  was  the  best  reader  in  the 
school.” 

“Ah!  Let  me  hear  you  read  this  article  here — that  one,” 
and  he  handed  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand  to  him,  pointing 
out  the  particular  article  he  wanted  read. 

Horace  was  taken  quite  aback.  It  was  something  so  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  that  he  colored  up  and  took  some  little  time 
to  begin. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  read?”  the  old  man  asked. 

He  began  reading,  taking  pains  to  speak  every  word  clearly 
and  distinctly.  The  old  man  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  listened  in  perfect  silence  to  the  finish. 

“You  read  well — very  well,  indeed,”  he  said,  when  Horace 
ceased.  “Now  read  the  leading  editorial  there,  please.” 

Horace  did  so,  and  again  the  old  man  leaned  back  and  lis¬ 
tened,  and  his  eyes  closed  as  if  soundly  sleeping. 

“Did  you  ever  read  for  any  one  before?” 

“No,  sir;  only  for  my  teacher,  who  tried  to  make  all  his 
pupils  read  well.” 

“Well,  you  read  better  than,  any  one  I  ever  heard.  Would 
you  like  to  read  for  me?” 

“T  would  be  very  glad  to  get  something  to  do,  sir,  by  means 
of  which  I  can  support  myself.” 

“Very  well.  You  can  come  and  live  with  me.  I  want  a 
young  man  to  be  with  me  all  the  time  as  my  secretary  and 
reader.  Can  you  write  lettei's  by  dictation?” 

“I  never  did,  sir;  but  I  believe  I  can.  I  am  fond  of  writ- 
)  n 

“Sit  down  there  and  write  out  what  I  shall  say  to  you.” 
Horace  sat  down  at  the  desk,  on  which  were  paper,  pens 
and  ink. 

Mr.  Somerville  dictated  a  short  letter  to  him,  and  he  wrote 
it  in  a  remarkably  smooth  and  regular  hand. 

“Very  good — very  good!”  was  the  comment  when  he  had 
finished.  “How  much  salary  do  you  want.  You  will  have  no 
board  to  pay,  as  you  will  live  with  me.” 

“I  should  rather  leave  that  entirely  with  you,  sir,”  said 
Horace.  “I  don’t  know  what  I  would  be  worth  to  you  in  that 
capacity.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I’ll  give  you  $100  a  month,  because  I 
think  you  are  an  honest  youth.  I  fully  believed  you  had  run 
away  with  that  money  1  gave  you  yesterday.  But  you  came 
back  with  receipts  to  show  how  you  had  disposed  of  it.  You 
can  come  here  to-morrow  to  enter  on  your  duties.  Then  you 
are  to  live  with  me  and  be  my  constant  companion — to  wait 
on  me  in  anything  desired.  Do  you  need  any  money?”” 

Horace  was  so  overwhelmed  at  the  good  fortune  that  had 
come  to  him  that  he  could  not  make  any  reply  for  some  mo¬ 
ments. 

If  you  need  any  money,  you  can  have  a  month’s  pay  in 
advance,  ’  continued  the  old  gentleman.  “Where  are  you  liv¬ 
ing  now?” 

Horace  then  told  him  about  the  Peppers,  his  dog  Bob,  and 
everything  else  about  the  life  he  had  lived  since  coming  to 
the  city. 

“  And  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  it  was  that  I  came  to 
New  York,  sir,  and  then  he  told  him  about  the  charge 
against  him  in  Good  Haven,  and  his  meeting  with  his  cousin 
Doscius  and  Joe  Lmbury  in  the  city  only  the  day  before,  and 
of  their  arrest. 

1  believe  you  are  honest,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  man,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  to  him.  ‘Til  stand  by  you.  Tell  Mr.  Pep¬ 
per  to  come  and  see  me  on  Monday — but  no.  Tell  him  I’ll 
send  him  word  where  to  go  for  work.  Let  your  dog  stay 


with  his  little  boy  for  the  present.  You  want  to  buy  some 

clothes,  do  you  not?”  „ 

“Yes,  sir.  I  have  none  but  these  I  have  on. 

The  old  man  sent  to  the  cashier  for  $100,  and  gave  the 

money  to  him,  saying:  ,  ,  * 

“Come  back  to-morrow,  prepared  to  enter  on  your  task  ot 

worrying  with  an  old  man.”  . 

“Worrying!  It  will  be  a  labor  of  love  with  me,  s  r. 

“I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,”  said  the  old  man,  as  Horace  folded 
up  the  bills  and  stowed  them  away  in  his  pocket. 

He  made  a  profound  bow  to  the  benevolent  old  gentleman 
and  then  left  the  office.  Out  on  the  street,  he  could  hard.y 
refrain  from  giving  a  whoop,  so  full  of  joy  was  he  at  his  good 
fortune. 

“Lord,  what  luck!”  he  excla  med  as  he  walked  across  tne 
City  Hall  Park  toward  Broadway.  “I  could  not  even  have 
dreamed  of  it!  One  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  my  board! 
I’ll  save  a  clean  $1,000  a  year  out  of  that.  I  am  going  to  buy 
me  two  nice  suits  of  clothes  at  once.  Pie’ll  expect  me  to  keep 
well  dressed  all  the  time,  and  I  guess  he  lives  in  grand  style 
in  a  fine  house.” 

He  went  to  a  clothing  store,  where  he  selected  and  paid  for 
two  suits,  one  of  wh  ch  was  to  be  his  Sunday  suit.  He  also 
bought  linen  and  underwear,  and  a  trunk  for  his  use,  telling 
the  clothier  to  let  them  stay  there  till  he  sent  for  them. 

Having  bought  all  that  he  needed,  he  found  that  he  had 
about  $45  left.  He  carefully  put  it  away,  save  $10,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  his  home  with  the  Peppers. 

Bob  jumped  all  over  him  when  he  saw  him,  and  he  could 
not  help  huggng  the  faithful  dog. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Pepper!”  he  cried.  “I  have  fallen  into  a  fortune! 
I  am  to  be  his  private  secretary,  and  he  is  going  to  get  work 
for  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Pepper  could  hardly  believe  her  senses,  and  not  until 
Horace  got  down  to  particulars  and  gave  her  the  $10  he  had 
reserved  for  her  did  she  fully  understand  all  he  said.  Then, 
woman-like,  she  sat  down  and  had  a  good  cry. 

But  when  Harriet  came  home  in  the  evening  and  heard  the 
news,  she  was  actually  awed.  She  knew  that  only  very  rich 
men  employed  private  secretaries.  Horace  was  to  be  with 
him  all  the  time,  and  that  meant  that  he  would  go  with  him 
to  live. 

“Oh,  vou  are  going  to  leave  us  then?”  she  said,  when  she 
heard  all. 

“Yes,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  I’ll  come  to  see  all  of 
you  every  chance  I  get.  I  am  going  to  leave  Bob  with  Benny, 
and  pay  for  his  board.” 

Joe  Pepper  was  overjoyed  when  he  came  home  and  heard 
the  news.  He  had  spent  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search  for 
work. 

“So  you  didn’t  know  what  good  luck  you  were  bringing  us, 
my  little  girl,  when  you  came  runing  home  with  a  young 
man  that  evening,  and  the  happy  father  patted  the  young  g  rl 
on  the  head  and  laughed  heartily  for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 
The  next  day  Horace  went  away,  telling  them  that  he  would 
come  back  every  chance  he  got.  He  felt  sure  he  would  have 
most  of  the  evenings  to  himself. 

Mr.  Somerville  received  him  very  kindly.  He  said  he 
wanted  him  to  read  the  papers  to  him,  and  open  and  read  his 
letters  to  him,  and  do  anything  else  that  might  be  required 
of  him. 

He  entered  on  his  duties  at  once,  and  read  the  papers  and 
wrote  letters  as  they  were  dictated  to  him. 

At  noon,  he  went  out  with  him  to  lunch,  eating  at  the  same 
table  with  his  employer,  at  the  same  time  performing  all  the 
duties  of  a  body  servant.  Yet  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
treated  like  one  in  the  least. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  MEETINGS. 

Horace  had  a  nice  room  assigned  to  him  in  the  great 
brown-stone  residence  of  Mr.  Somerville,  up  on  Madison 
nue.  Mr.  Somerville  was  an  old  bachelor,  who  hved  S  a  big 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  entertain  his  friends  when  they 
came  to  see  him  He  had  a  stout,  elderly  housekeeper,  a 
cook,  butler  and  two  chambermaids.  Everything-  .,hn,  w 
house  indicated  both  refinement  and  great  wealth  *  1  1 

He  had  his  trunk  moved  up  to  the  house,  and  when  he 
appeared  m  the  library  after  tea,  to  read  to  Mr.  Somenille 
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he  noticed  that  every  one  of  the  servants  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  showed  him  the  utmost  deference. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  for  some  days.  Horace  accom¬ 
panied  the  old  gentleman  everywhere  he  went.  They  con- 
vossed  on  almost  every  subject  they  could  think  of.  Horace 
had  read  history  till  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  past  of 
every  age  and  country.  The  old  gentleman  was  delighted 
with  the  discovery  of  the  fact. 

One  day  he  said  to  Horace: 

“I  have  been  so  busy  enjoying  myself  with  you  that  I  have 
forgotten  your  friends — the  Peppers.  You  had  better  run 
over  and  see  them  this  evening  and  give  the  mother  this,” 
and  he  handed  him  a  $20  bill  as  he  spoke.  “Say  to  them  that 
I  will  try  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  great  contractor 
and  find  out  if  he  can  give  him  work.” 

Of  course  the  visit  to  the  Peppers  was  a  joyous  one.  Eob 
was  almost  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  him  once  more,  and 
little  Benny  climbed  all  over  him. 

Mrs.  Pepper  was  the  happiest  woman  in  New  York  when 
she  learned  that  the  rich  man  had  not  forgotten  his  promise 
to  find  work  for  her  husband.  She  took  the  money  which  he 
had  sent  to  her,  saying  she  hoped  some  day  to  be  able  to  pay 
it  back. 

As  he  was  pi-eparing  to  leave,  Horace  said: 

“I'll  run  over  again  just  as  soon  as  I  can.  And  we’ll  take 
a  long  walk  Sunday,  Harriet,  if  you  will  go.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  go,”  said  Harriet,  “and  will  be  glad  of  the 
chance.” 

I’ll  go  with  veu  now  as  far  as  the  Bowery,  my  lad,”  said 
Joe  Pepper,  “that  is,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  on 
the  street  with  a  working-man.” 

“Bah!  Come  along  then,  and  see  me  die  of  mortification,” 
said  Horace,  as  he  shook  hands  with  all  the  family. 

They  went  out  together,  and,  arm  in  arm,  passed  up  the 
street  toward  the  Bowery.  When  they  reached  that  great 
thoroughfare,  they  turned  and  walked  northward  passing- 
throngs  of  people  of  almost  every  nationality. 

Suddenly  Horace  stopped,  clutching  the  arm  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  Just  a  little  in  front  of  him  he  saw  his  Cousin  Ros¬ 
cius.  duty  and  unkempt,  begging  in  front  of  a  theatre. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Joe  Topper  asked,  not  understanding 
the  cause  of  his  stopping. 

“Come  away,”  said  Horace,  pulling  at  his  arm. 

He  Avent  on  up  the  BoAvery  for  a  feAV  blocks  farther. 

On  a  corner  Pepper  stopped  and  said  he  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

“Come  and  see  us  Sunday,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  Avith 
him. 

“I  will.”  returned  Horace,  as  he  bade  him  good-night. 

When  Joe  Pepper  was  gone,  Horace  turned  around  and  bent 
his  footsteps  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre  again.  He  wanted 
to  see  his  cousin,  and  find  out  what  he  AA'as  in  the  city  for. 

But  when  he  got  there,  he  found  Joe  Embury  with  him,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  even  more  unkempt  than  Rosc’us. 

When  he  got  up  near  them,  he  stopped  and  confronted 
them. 

Joe  Avas  the  first  to  see  him. 

“Hello!  Here’s  Horace!” 

Roscius  AA-heeled  around  and  confronted  his  cousin. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Roscius  turned  Pale  at  death. 

“I  saw  you  begging  just  now,”  said  Horace.  “Has  the  $600 
run  out  so  soon  ?  ” 

“What  $600  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Roscius,  flushing 
hotlv.  “I — I  wasn’t  begging,  confound  you!” 

Horace  smiled,  and  asked: 

“When  did  you  get  out  of  the  Tombs?” 

Both  turned  pale,  and  started  as  if  stung.  They  had 
fondly  flattered  themselves  that  the  fictitious  names  they  had 
given  to  the  police  authorities  had  been  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  secret  of  their  disgrace. 

“Wha — wha — t  do  you  mean?”  Roscius  gasped  out  in  a 
half-terrorized  condition. 

“I  mean  that  I  not  only  knoAV  all  about  that  $600  business, 
but  have  the  proof  to  fasten  the  guilt  where  it  belongs.”” 

They  glared  at  him  like  two  hunted  criminals. 

“I  am  going  to  give  you  tAvo  ample  time  to  clear  my  char¬ 
acter  of  the  disgrace  you  have  heaped  upon  it,”  Horace 
added,  “and  if  it  is  not  done  I’ll  put  you  both  behind  prison 
bars.  You  both  said  that  I  took  Mr.  Elberson’s  money  You 
two  had  it  in  your  pockets  at  the  time.  You  came  to  New 
York,  changed  your  names,  went  in  to  have  a  good  time  and 
got  cleaned  out  of  every  cent.  Now  vou  have  no  money 
c  cn  to  go  back  home  on.  Isn’t  that  so?” 

*  Yen,”  gasped  Joe,  utterly  conscience  stricken. 


Roscius  was  speechless. 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  see  I  knoAV  all  about  it.  You  both 
must  go  back  to  Good  Haven  and  clear  my  character  of  the 
charge  of  theft.  You  know  me  to  be  innocent.  Here’s  money 
enough  to  pay  your  fares  back  home.”  And  he  took  a  $5 
bill  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  Joe. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  Joe  asked.  “I’ll  write  and  tell  you 
all  about  it.” 

Never  mind  where  I  live.  I’ll  find  out  all  that  goes  on  in 
Good  Haven.  When  you  have  done  justice  to  me  I’ll  know  of 
it  soon  enough,”  and  he  turned  array  and  left  them. 

“I’m  glad  I  did  it,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  briskly 
up  the  street.  “But  for  SAveet  Cousin  Eunice,  I’d  have  them 
arrested.  She  alone  believed  in  me,  and  I  Avon’t  make  her 
feel  badly  even  to  clear  my  oAvn  character.  As  for  Uncle 
Henry,  I’ll  never  forgive  him.  He  may  be  sternly  honest,  but 
he  Avas  also  sternly  cruel  and  unjust.  I  wonder  if  he  really 
believed  me  guilty,  or  only  did  it  to  save  Roscius?  He  knows 
that  Roscius  is  not  honest,  and  he  knows  that  I  knoAV  it,  too.” 

He  went  up  the  Bowery,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Coop¬ 
er  Union  bu  lding,  AAfhen  he  felt  a  strong  grasp  on  his  arm, 
and  a  stem  and  familiar  voice  say: 

“Stop.” 

He  looked  up,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
Uncle  Henry. 

The  meeting  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  he  was  quite  speechless. 

“Where  is  Roscius?”  Mr.  Melton  asked  in  h-'s  stem  tones 

“Why  do  you  ask  me?”  Horace  asked.  “Did  you  expect 
me  to  associate  with  him  after  he  so  meanly  ruined  my  char¬ 
acter  in  Good  Haven?  Has  he  left  there?” 

“Yes.  he  and  Joe  Embury  left  together,  and  Ave  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.” 

“Did  you  give  him  any  money  to  travel  on?” 

“No.” 

“Joe  Embury’s  folks  are  not  able  to  give  him  any.  But  I 
guess  they  had  $600  betAveen  them,  and  have  gone  someAA'here 
to  haA-e  a  good  time  Avith  it.” 

Henry  Melton’s  face  Avas  a  picture  to  look  at.  It  Avas 
ashen  hued  at  one  moment  and  almost  purple  red  at  another. 

He  grasped  Horace  by  the  shoulders  Avith  both  hands  and 
hoarsely  exclaimed: 

“Horace  Melton,  if  you  dare  say  that  a  son  of  mine  is  a 
thief,  I’ll  strangle  you  on  the  spot!” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SHADOWS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

The  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  terrible  accusa¬ 
tion  that  had  been  made  against  Horace  Melton  at  Good 
Haven,  and  by  his  OAvn  cousin,  corroborated  by  Joe  Embury 
and  hoAv  his  uncle,  believing  him  guilty,  had  driven  him  from 
his  home  out  into  the  Avorld,  penniless,  and  with  only  the 
clothes  on  his  back. 

As  Avas  quite  natural  under  such  circumstances,  everybody 
m  the  v.llage,  Avith  but  feAv  exceptions,  seeing  Avhat  Henry 
Melton,  the  uncle,  had  done.  belieA'ed  also  in  his  guilt.  But 
there  Avas  one  A\'ho,  though  she  said  but  little,  ahvays  scouted 
the  idea  of  his  guilt — his  cousn,  Eunice. 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  he  was  dis¬ 
honest,  and  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  said  as 
much  in  so  many  words. 

“What!”  said  the  father.  “Not  after  tAvo  Avitnesses  swore 
that  they  saw  him  take  the  pocket-book?” 

“No,  sir.  I  don’t  believe  them.  They  were  mistaken.” 

“Oh,  vou  are  like  most  Avomen.  If  you  don’t  Avant  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  thing,  you  AA-on’t,  that’s  all.” 

“I  don’t  Avant  to  believe  that  he  is  a  thief,  and  it  Avill  take 
two  more  truthful  boys  than  Roscius  and  Joe  to  make  me 
do  so,”  she  replied. 

“Do  you  Avant  to  believe  that  your  brother  has  borne  false 
Avitness  against  his  cousin?”  he  asked. 

“No,  father,  I  don’t  want  to,  yet  I  don’t  believe  that  o  ther 
he  or  Joe  told  the  truth.  Cousin  Horace  is  not  a  thief.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  boy  that  thieves  are  made  of.  I  knoAV 
and  so  do  you  and  mother  know,  that  Roscius  does  not  al- 
Avavs  tell  the  truth.” 

Her  father  winced,  for  ho  knoAV  that  she  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  he  could  not  believe  that  his  son  had  lied  to  him  in  tins 
instance,  for  it  was  too  serious  a  matter.  He  had  paid  Mr. 
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Elberson  the  money  he  lost  In  order  to  hush  up  the  matter 
and  save  his  name  from  the  disgrace  that  threatened  it. 

But  nothing  but  death  can  stop  a  village  gossip,  and  so  all 
the  tongues  in  Good  Hope  wagged  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
Eunice  refused  to  speak  to  Elsie  Mayfair,  Horace’s  sweet¬ 
heart,  because  she  had  turned  against  him  and  believed  him 
guilty.  Then  as  the  days  went  by,  and  nothing  was  heard 
from  Horace,  people  began  wondering  where  he  was  and  why 
he  d:d  not  write  to  somebody. 

Every  day  Elsie  was  asked  if  she  had  heard  from  him,  for 
it  was  known  that  she  had  been  his  particular  favorite 
among  all  the  fair  maids  of  Good  Haven.  The  Meltons  wait¬ 
ed  patiently  for  the  sensat'on  to  die  out.  as  they  knew  it 
would  in  the  course  of  time.  But  just  as  the  matter  seemed 
to  quiet  down,  it  was  suddenly  revived  by  the  disappearance 
of  Roscius  Melton  and  Joe  Embury  from  the  village. 

Of  course,  everybody  suspected  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
city,  but  as  they  did  not  return,  their  parents  became  uneasy 
about  them.  Finally,  Joe  wrote  his  parents  to  the  effect  that 
he  and  Roscius  had  come  to  the  city  to  take  a  position  in  a 
big  business  house.  That  allayed  the  fears  of  both  famTies, 
and  everybody  in  the  village  waited  to  hear  from  them  again. 

But  no  more  letters  came,  and  Joe’s  father  went  to  the  city 
to  look  him  up.  His  search  was  all  in  vain.  They  were  as 
effectually  lost  to  view  in  the  great  city  as  they  could  have 
been  in  a  great,  unbroken  forest. 

True,  they  could  have  found  their  way  out  and  gone  home, 
but  those  who  were  looking  for  them  had  but  one  chance  in 
a  thousand  of  finding  them. 

But  where  were  they? 

The  next  day  after  their  arrest  they  were  arraigned  in 
court  for  disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness. 

They  told  their  tale  of  woe — they  had  come  to  the  city  with 
nearly  $300  each,  had  been  drugged,  robbed  and  thrown  out 
on  the  street. 

The  judge  thought  they  had  been  punished  enough,  and 
told  them  to  go  home  and  stay  there. 

They  wTent  out  on  the  street,  dirty,  unkempt  and  very  hun¬ 
gry.  They  hadn’t  a  penny  between  them,  and  didn’t  know 
where  to  get  one. 

“Joe,  we’re  a  pair  of  fools,”  said  Roscius,  looking  his  com¬ 
panion  in  the  face. 

“Yes,  and  I  am  a  very  hungry  fool,  too.” 

“So  am  I,”  and  he  began  to  search  in  all  his  pockets,  hop¬ 
ing  against  hope  that  he  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
coin  or  a  banknote. 

“What  are  we  to  do  now?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  said  Roscius.  “Starve,  I  guess..” 

“I  don’t  see  that  we  have  any  other  recourse.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  have.  We  can  choose  to  drown  ourselves — 
jump  off  the  dock,”  said  the  other,  bitterly. 

“No,  we  can’t.  They’d  fish  us  out  and  lock  us  up.” 

“Well,  they’d  feed  us,  anyway.” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  fed  that  way.  Say,  it  would¬ 
n’t  do  to  write  home  for  money,  would  it?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  We’d  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Besides, 
the  whole  thing  would  leak  out  if  -we  did.  See  here,  let’s  see 
if  we  can  find  Mr.  Elberson  and  borrow  some  money  from 
him.” 


“Would  he  let  us  have  it?” 

“Don’t  know.  He’s  the  only  man  in  New  York  we  know 
and  he  might  let  us  have  a  few  dollars.  We  can  try  him 
anyhow.” 

“Yes,  but  how  are  we  to  find  him?  I  don’t  know  where  he 
lives.” 

“We  can  find  out,  I  guess,”  and  they  walked  on  up  the 
street  till  they  met ;  a  policeman.  To  him  thev  said  the\ 
wanted  to  find  Mr.  Wi  liam  Elberson,  and  didn’t  know  where 
he  lived.  Gould  he  tell  them  where  or  how  to  find  him7”” 
Have  you  looked  in  a  City  Directory  for  his  address?”  the 
officer  asked. 


“No.  Don’t  know  where  one  is.” 

“Go  over  to  that  drug  store  there,  and  you’ll  find  one.  It’s 
a  big  book,  with  everybody’s  name  in  it.” 

They  went  to  the  drug  store  and  found  the  Directory.  In 
a  little  while  they  found  Elberson’s  address.  He  had  an 
office  downtown.  They  decided  to  go  there  at  once. 

“What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him,  Roscius?”  Joe  asked, 
as  they  wended  their  way  down  to  the  rich  man’s  office 

“I’m  going  to  say  that  we  came  to  the  city  to  find  Horace 
Melton,  and  that  we  wore  robbed  of  every  penny  last  night. 
He  11  lend  us  $10,  I  guess. 

“I  hope  he  will,  for  I  am  hungry  enough  to  eat  garbage  ” 


When  they  found  Elberson’s  office,  they  learned  that  he 
was  out. 

“When  will  he  be  in?”  Roscius  asked. 

“Probably  not  again  to-day.  He  is  out  looking  at  his  men 

work.”  ,  .  , 

“I  must  see  him  to-day.  Give  me  the  numbers  where  he 
has  work  going  on,  and  I’ll  go  up  and  hunt  for  him. 

The  clerk  wrote  down  several  numbers  on  streets  where 
Elberson  had  work  going  on,  and  gave  them  to  him. 

They  went  out  and  looked  over  the  list,  but  being  unable  to 
decide  which  was  the  nearest,  they  again  went  to  a  police¬ 
man,  showed  it  to  him  and  had  the  nearest  ones  named. 

Thc-n  they  set  out  on  foot  again,  very  tired  and  hungry. 

It  seemed  as  if  luck  was  dead  against  them,  for  they  went 
from  one  building  to  another,  only  to  find  that  he  had  just 
left.  The  foreman  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone. 

They  followed  on  the  others,  and  finally  found  him. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed  on  seeing  Roscius.  “You  here,  too?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “We  came  to  the  city  to  see  if  we  could 
find  Horace.  He  left  Good  Haven,  you  know.” 

“Yes.  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  and  he  was  about  as  im¬ 
pudent  as  any  boy  I  ever  saw.  What  do  you  want  with 
him  ?  ” 

“Father  wants  to  find  out  if  he  has  any  money,  and  if  so 
he  will  have  him  arrested.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?” 

“No.  He  came  to  where  I  have  a  gang  at  work  on  Third 
avenue,  with  h's  dog,  and  pretended  that  he  wanted  work. 
Then  a  day  or  two  later  I  met  him  in  Delancey  street,  where 
he  threatened  to  smash  my  head  with  a  rpek  for  calling  him 
a  thief.  I  went  in  search  of  an  officer,  and  when  I  returned 
he  was  gone.  I  hope  you  may  find  him  and  have  him  ar¬ 
rested.” 

“That’s  what  we  want  to  do.  But  look  here,  Mr.  Elberson, 
Joe  and  I  live  in  the  country,  you  know,  and  are  not  up  to 
New  York  ways.  We  went  out  on  the  Bowery  last  night  to 
see  the  sights,  and  were  robbed  of  every  cent  we  had  with 
us.  I  have  written  home  for  move  money,  but  I  want  to  bor¬ 
row  $10  to  use  till  we  get  it.  Will  you  let  me  have  it?  You 
know  mv  father  is  good  for  it.” 

Mr.  Elberson  smiled  in  a  knowing  way,  drew  out  his  purse 
and  gave  him  two  five-dollar  bills. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GOOD  ADVICE  LOST. 


Roscius  took  the  money  and  said: 

“Just  as  soon  as  I  get  money  from  home  I’ll  pay  it  back.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  rich  man.  “But  let  me  tell  you 
something.  While  you  are  in  New  York,  you  want  to  keep 
your  money  in  your  pocket,  and  yourself  out  of  saloons.  I 
notced  you  two  in  Good  Haven;  you  both  like  to  step  up  to 
the  bar  and  take  a  drink.  Most  young  men  who  begin  life 
that  way  wind  up  as  tramps,  poor-house  inmates,  and  finally 
lodgers  in  Potter’s  field.” 

Both  Roscius  and  Joe  were  considerably  rattled  by  the 
short  and  incisive  lecture.  It  was  something  they  d:d  not 
expect,  as  they  knew  that  Mr.  Elberson  himself  was  quite 
fond  of  a  glass  of  wine. 


1 — I — won't  go  into  any  more  New  York  saloons,  sir  ” 
stammered  Roscius.  “I  suppose  we  have  to  learn  somethin’”- 
by  a  rough  experience.” 

“Yes,  of  course— if  you  won’t  take  advice  beforehand  ”  said 
the  other,  dryly. 

They  then  bade  him  good-by  and  hurried  away  in  quest  of 
a  restaurant.  One  does  not  haVe  to  go  far  in  New  York  to 
find  an  eating-house,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  thev  were 
eating  ravenously  their  first  meal  of  the  day 

Roscius  gave  Joe  one  of  the  bills,  and  then  they  went  out 
and  took  a  car  to  go  to  the  little  hotel  where  they' were  stoD- 
pmg  under  assumed  names.  They  had  two  more  days’  use 
of  the  room  they  had  there,  having  ,paid  for  it  when  they 
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iney  utdiieii  up  ana  prusnea  their  clothes,  making  them- 
selves  look  quite  presentable  again 

“But  what  are  we  to  do  now?”  Joe  asked,  being  quite  de¬ 
moralized  under  the  circumstances.  K  q  e  e 

“What  can  we  do  but  look  for  situations?”  replied  Roscius 

f  yiU  wi  n0t  '£rVttcn  that  letter  home,  we  might  hive 
gone  back  there  But  to  do  so  now  would  set  Ill  the  villas 

to  guying  us.  If  we  get  places,  we  can  then  let  our  fouS 
know  where  we  are,  and  all  will  be  well  ” 
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“But  if  we  don’t  get  any  place?” 

“Well,  wo  won’t  be  any  worse  off  than  we  are  now,  will 

we?" 

"Yes,  for  our  money  won’t  hold  out  but  a  few  days,  and 
then  we’ll  he  out  on  the  streets  again.  I  think  we’d  better 
go  home  while  we  have  the  money.” 

"Never!  1  am  not  going  to  have  the  whole  town  laughing 
at  me.  We  made  fools  of  ourselves,  and — ” 

“Others  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  have  gone  home  to 
repent  it,”  said  Joe. 

“Oh.  you’ve  got  a  blue  fit  on,  old  man,”  said  Roscius;  “let’s 
go  down  and  have  a  drink.  You’ll  feel  better  then.” 

They  went  downstairs  to  the  bar,  and  each  had  a  drink. 
Then,  after  lingering  around  a  little  while,  they  had  another. 
A  well-dressed  young  man,  who  had  been  eyeing  them  for 
some  time?  came  up  and  spoke  to  them. 

“You  haven’t  been  in  the  city  very  long,  have  you?”  he 
said. 

“No — only  a  few  days,”  said  Roscius. 

l4How  do  you  like  the  city,  so  far  as  you  have  seen  it?” 

“I  like  it  very  much,  but  have  not  had  time  to  see  it  all 
yet.”  -  -  .  —  •  - 

"You  will  like  it  better  when  you  have  come  to  know  all 
the  ins  and  outs  as  I  do.  I  came  here  four  months  ago  with 
but  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  I  now  own  two  houses  uptown, 
the  rents  of  which  enable  me  to  live  like  a  gentleman.” 

"That's  pretty  good,”  said  Roscius.  “How  did  you  manage 
to  do  so  well?”  )  c  - 

“By  keeping  an  “eye  open  for  tne  mhin  chance.  There’s 
lots  of  ways  for  making  money  easy  in  New  York,  if  a  fel¬ 
low  only  knew  them.  An  old  friend  of  my  father's  put  me  on 
to  the  racket,  and  I  went  in  for  all  I  was  worth.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  have  somebody  put  me  on  to  a  racket 
like  that,”  sa  d  Roscius. 

“I  can  do  it  easily  enough.  It  is  very  simple.  Come,  have 
a  drink  with  me  and  I’ll  put  you  on  to  it  in  a  very  few 
words.” 

They  went  up  to  the  bar  with  him  and  drank  the  third 
glass  s'nce  their  return  to  the  hotel. 

“You  know  there  aie  always  a  lot  of  sharpers,”  said  the 
young  man,  after  he  paid  for  the  drinks,  “who  lie  in  wait  for 
unsuspecting  countrymen  when  they  come  to  the  city,  don’t 
you?”  s 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  them,”  said  Roscius,  “but  none  of  them 
have  tackled  me  as  yet.” 

“Well,  they’ll  get  around  to  you  after  a  while,  maybe, 
though  you  two  don’t  look  much  like  countrymen,  I  must 
say.  But  if  they  do,  that’s  your  chance,  if  you  have  the 
nerve  to  improve  it.” 

“How  so?”  ^ 

“Well,  their  game  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  country¬ 
men  and  inveigle  them  into  gambling  places,  where  they  are 
soon  cleaned  out  of  all  their  cash.  You  have  heard  of  all 
that,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  read  it  many  a  time,”  sa:d  Joe.  “One  of  my 
neighbors  out  home  got  done  up  that  way.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  man.  “Nearly  every  little  town 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  New  York  has  furnished  its 
quota  of  fools.  Well,  they  do  the  thing  in  a  way  to  ga  n  the 
confidence  of  their  intended  victim.  They  first  let  him  win 
at  any  game  they  start  and  make  him  believe  he  has  a  dead 
sure  thing  on  a  big  pile  of  money.  When  he  has  won  fifty 
dollars,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  and  sometimes  he  is  even 
allowed  to  win  twice  as  much,  they  suddenly  turn  and  clean 
him  out  on  a  big  bet — scooping  the  pile.  Well,  my  game  was 
to  let  ’em  play  me  for  a  greenhorn,  and  when  they  would 
bait  me  with  about  fifty  dollars  or  so,  I’d  suddenly  qu  t, 
and  not  play  another  game — thus  getting  off  with  their  bait 
— like  a  wily  old  trout,  you  know.” 

Roscius  laughed.  He  saw  the  point,  and  so  did  Joe. 

They  both  thought  it  a  shrewd  game. 

“But  didn’t  they  demand  satisfaction?”  Roscius  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  They’d  bluster  and  talk  big,  but  I  didn’t  mind 
that,  and  so  I  got  away  with  ’em  every  time.  If  one  of  them 
should  tackle  you  during  your  stay  in  the  city,  just  let  him 
think  vou  green  as  grass.  When  you  have  won  some  thirty 
or  fortv  dollars,  stop  right  there  and  come  away  with  your 
winnings.  Don’t  let  ’em  bluff  you.” 

“But  if  I  shouldn’t  happen  to  win?”  said  Roscius. 

“Oh,  they'll  let  you  win,  in  order  to  gain  your  confidence 
up  to  the  point  where  they  can  clean  you  out.  They  know 
how  to  work  that  easily  enough.  Have  another  dr'nk  with 
me.  I  am  going  uptown  then  to  collect  my  rents.  One  house 
ia  due  to-day.  What’ll  you  have?” 


They  drank  again,  entirely  forgetful  of  what  Mr.  Elber- 
son  had  told  them  only  two  short  hours  before. 

Then  the  wily  young  decoy  led  them  out  into  the  street, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  met  a  bunco  steerer.  lie  pretended  to 
be  green — greener  than  any  country  lout  Roscius  or  Joe  had 
ever  seen,  winking  knowingly  at  the  other  two  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  HARD  LUCK. 

By  the  time  the  truth  dawned  upon  them  that  they  had 
been  taken  in  and  squeezed  dry  again,  the  young  man  who 
had  piloted  them  onto  the  breakers  had  disappeared. 

They  wTent  out  on  the  street  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
thoroughfare  for  him.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  down  to  the  dock  and  jump  off  now  ?” 
Joe  asked. 

“No.  I’m  going  to  wait  till  I  see  that  chap  again.  I’ll 
make  him  wish  he  had  jumped  off  the  dock  long  before  he 
saw  me,”  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  rage. 

“No  use.  You  might  look  for  him  for  a  whole  month  and 
never  find  him,”  and  Joe  shook  his  head,  as  if  away  down  in 
the  deepest  depths  of  despair.  “If  I  ever  get  money  enough 
to  get  out  of  New  York,  I  will  cut  for  home  about  as  fast  as 
the  train  can  go.  What  a  couple  of  fools  we  are,  Roscius 
Melton!” 

“Yes.  We  are  not  qtsite  as  bright  as  we  thought  we  were. 
But  I  am  going  to  show  that  chap  if  I  ever  meet  him  again 
that  if  I  am  not  as  smart  as  he  is,  I  can  lick  him  out  of  h  s 
shoes.” 

“He  is  sharp  enough  not  to  let  us  see  him  again.  Come 
on.  Let’s  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  go  to  bed.  I’m  as  sleep v 
as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  in  that  cell 
last  night.” 

Though  it  was  just  turning  dark,  the  two  youths  went  up 
to  their  room  in  the  hotel  and  went  to  bed.  They  had  drank 
enough  to  make  them  feel  like  sleeping,  and  so  soundly  did 
they  sleep  that  they  never  woke  up  till  the  roar  of  the  streets 
told  them  that  another  busy  day  had  come. 

“Whew!  My  head!”  groaned  Joe. 

Roscius  echoed  him,  and  then  got  up  and  bathed  his  face 
and  head — the  best  thing  he  could  have  done  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“We’ll  have  to  drink  water  for  our  breakfast,”  remarked 
Joe,  who  was  in  a  very  desperate  humor. 

“Yes,”  added  Roscius,  “and  drink  water  for  dinner  and 
supper.  We  can’t  even  get  dried  apples  to  swell  up  on.” 

“Going  to  stay  here?” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  one  more  night  here.  We’ll  sleep  here 
to-night,  and  maybe  something  will  turn  up  that  will  help  us 
to  get  something  to  eat.” 

They  dressed  and  went  downstairs.  Very,  very  hungry 
they  were,  and  the  more  they  thought  about  how  they  had 
been  taken  in  and  fleeced,  and  that,  too,  so  soon  after  the 
warning  Mr.  Elberson  had  given  them.  Out  on  the  street 
they  were  moving  along  with  the  crowd,  when  Roscius  felt 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  around  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Elberson. 

“Have  vou  found  your  cousin  yet?”  the  contractor  asked. 

“No,  sir.  Don’t  know  where  to  look  for  him.  We  have  to 
keen  where  the  crowd  is  moving  in  hopes  of  seeing  him.” 

“Yes.  He  has  his  dog  with  him.  You  can  soon  find  him  if 
you  find  the  dog,”  and  he  moved  on,  leaving  them  staring  at 
him  as  if  he  was  one  in  whom  their  last  hope  was  centered. 

“Oh,  if  I  dared  ask  him  for  another  loan!”  groaned  Ros¬ 
cius. 

“You  wouldn’t  get  it,”  said  Joe. 

“Of  course  not.  It  wou\d  ruin  us  with  him  forever.” 

“We  are  ruined  forever  with  him  anyway,  so  far  as  getting 
any  more  money  out  of  him  is  concerned.  We  can’t  pay  him 
back  that  ten  dollars,  and  he’ll  never  lend  us  another  cent 
till  we  do.  That’s  the  end  of  that  matter.” 

“Yes.  We  can’t  get  any  more  from  him,”  and  Roscius 
looked  sad  enough  as  he  made  the  admission,  “and  I  don’t 
know  any  one  else  we  can  get  anything  from.” 

They  wandered  about  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  inquiring 
in  several  places  for  something  to  do.  But  no  situations 
were  going  begging  in  New  York  at  that  time. 
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Tired,  discouraged  and  hungry,  they  returned  to  the  hotel 
m  the  evening  and  went  to  bed. 

It  was  the  last  night  they  could  have  a  bed  there.  I  hey 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  another  week,  or  even  another 

night. 

When  they  went  out  the  next  morning  they  were  so  hun¬ 
gry  as  to  be  perfectly  desperate. 

Noon  found  them  down  on  the  river  front,  where  ships 
were  loading  and  unloading.  They  were  roughly  told  by  the 
longshoremen  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

They  saw  the  captains  of  several  of  the  vessels,  and  tried 
to  engage  to  go  to  sea  with  them..  But  the  services  of  the 
young  land-lubbers  were  not  wanted,  and  they  were  bluntly 
turned  away. 

Joe  picked  up  a  banana  peel  and  began  eating  it. 

“Are  you  so  hungry  as  that,  my  lad?”  a  rough-looking 
’longshoreman  asked. 

“I  am  starving,”  said  Joe,  bursting  into  tears. 

“The  deuce!  Here,  take  that  an’  git  somethin’  to  eat,”  and 
he  tossed  him  a  silver  twenty-five-cent  piece. 

Joe  snatched  it  up  and  quickly  said: 

“Thank  you,  sir.  But  I  want  work.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work.” 

The  man  had  too  much  to  do  at  the  time  to  talk  to  him. 

“Come  on,  Rosh,”  said  Joe,  turning  away.  “I  am  hungry 
enough  to  eat  mud.” 

They  rushed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  a  cheap 
restaurant,'  where  for  ten  cents  each  they  got  rolls  and 
coffee. 

“It  was  lucky  for  us,”  said  Roscius,  after  he  had  eaten. 

“Yes,  but  we  may  not  have  such  luck  again.  What  are  we 
to  do  to-night?  We  can’t  go  back  to  the  hotel.”  ” 

“Well,  it  won’t  kill  us  to  sleep  out-doors  in  such  weather 
as  this.” 

“No,  but  the  police  may  take  us  up  for  tramps.” 

“No  danger  of  that  unless  we  do  something  wrong.”” 

“Well,  I  think  we  had  better  set  out  for  home.” 

“What!  On  foot?” 

“Yes,  if  we  can’t  charter  a  steamboat  or  a  train  of  cars.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  going  to  return  to  Good  Haven  to  be 
laughed  at.  I’d  starve  to  death  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  be  buried  in  Potter’s  field  before  I  would.” 

That  settled  the  question  of  a  return  home,  and  the  two 
again  began  wandering  around  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way, 
looking  for  work  or  something  to  eat. 

On  a  comer  they  met  a  young  man  who  was  jolly  dmnk. 
Roscius  thought  he  was  feeling  good  enough  to  be  charitable, 
so  he  said  to  him: 

“See  here,  my  friend,  I  and  my  friend  here  are  dead  broke, 
and  have  neither  home  nor  food,  and  we  can’t  get  work.  It 
looks  as  though  we  are  bound  to  starve.  Can’t  you  help  us 
in  the  way  of  getting  something  to  do?” 

“Lord,  no,  old  man.  Can’t  get  nothing  to  do  myself.  Come 
and  have  a  (hie)  drink.  What’s  the  use  in  working  yourself 
to  death  for  the  privilege  of  living?  Come  on,”  and  he  lec 
the  way  into  one  of  the  cheap  salons  which  abound  along  the 
river  front. 

When  they  came  out  again,  they  were  all  three  pretty  wel 
loaded.  Roscius  and  Joe  did  not  bother  about  their  forlorn 
condition  any  more.  The  young  man  whom  they  had  fallen 
in  with  had  money  enough  for  the  time  being  to  keep  them 
in  food  and  drink,  and  so  they  resolved  to  stick  to  him  as 
long  as  he  would  let  them. 

When  night  came  on,  they  were  all  three  still  more  under 
the  influence  of  drink.  They  went  with  their  new-found 
friend  to  an  old  discarded  ship  boiler  and  crawled  in  there  to 

Sleep. 


“This  is  my  fireproof  hotel,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Awful  hard  bed,  though!”  said  Roscius. 

“Yes,  but  there  isn’t  any  bugs  in  it,”  said  the  other. 

It  was  some  time  before  they  could  sleep. 

“Had  a  young  friend  t’other  day  who  wouldn’t  drink  with 
me,”  said  the  young  man.  “Good  fellow,  too.  Out  o’  work; 
said  he’d  come  back  and  sleep  here  with  me.  Didn't  come, 
though.  Guess  he  got  work.  Sa:d  his  name  was  Melton — 
Horace  Melton.  Got  lost  and  couldn’t  find  his  place.” 

“Horace  Melton!”  gasped  Hoscius.  “Did  he  come  from  Good 
Haven  ?  ” 

“Yes — that’s  the  place.  Know  ’im?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good  fellow,  he  is.” 

“Yes.  Did  he  say  he  was  lost  and  couldn’t  find  his  place?” 
“Yes.  We  hunted  for  the  street.  He  didn’t  know  the  name 

of  it.” 


No 


When  was  that?”  ,  •  y.-™) 

“Several  days  ago— here,  you  cant  come  in  heie. 

“Do  vou  own  this  hotel?”  a  gruff  voice  as^?^v.  . 

“Yes  ”  sakl  the  young  man  to  the  villainous-looking  tramp, 
who w®  tails  to  set in,  “Git  oat.  I  tell  you!”  and  he  save 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  fist. 

“Blast  ver!  I’ll  fix  yer!”  exclaimed  the  tramp,  drawing  a 
villainous-looking  knife  and  thrusting  it  forward.  Hit  that 
ef  yer  wants  ter!” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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Holding  the  knife  before  him,  the  determined  tramp  began 
to  crawl  into  the  boiler.  Roscius  and  Joe  began  to  tremb.e 
for  their  lives,  as  the  intruder  was  breathing  torth  dire 
threats  for  the  blow  he  had  received  in  the  face. 

But  Aleck  Horne  was  a  young  man  of  nerve  and  resources. 
He  was  quiet  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  seized  the 
tramp’s  hand  with  both  of  his,  held  it  firmly,  and  then 
planted  his  teeth  in  the  arm  with  a  savage  ferocity  that 
caused  him  to  veil  and  beg  for  quarter. 

He  dropped  the  knife. 

Aleck  picked  it  up,  and  said: 

“Clear  out  now.  I  have  your  knife,  and  if  you  try  to  come 
in  here  again  I’ll  give  it  to  you,  point  first.” 

The  tramp  went  away,  but  a  few  minutes  later  he  came 
back  with  a  dead  cat  and  threw  it  in  on  them. 

“Thar’s  some  breakfast  for  you,”  he  said,  as  he  turned 

away. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  returned  with  a  big  cobblestone 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  threw  it  in  on  them.  It 
struck  Horne  on  the  head,  and  he  lay  like  one  dead. 

“Good  heavens!”  gasped  Roscius.  “That  was  enough  to  kill 
an  ox!” 

“Yes,”  said  Joe,  shaking  Aleck  vigorously.  “I  guess  he’s 
dead!” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  get  out  and  skip.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
arrested.” 

“We  didn’t  do  it.” 

“No,  but  they’ll  lock  us  up  all  the  same  until  the  matter  is 
settled,”  and  he  began  to  crawl  out. 

Two  tramps  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  stood  watching 
them. 

A  gruff,  hoarse  laugh  came  from  one  of  them,  as  the  two 
bovs  came  out. 

“It’s  no  laughing  matter,”  said  Roscius  to  them.  “That 
rock  killed  him.  You  are  a  murderer.” 

The  tramps  started. 

Roscius  and  Joe  went  the  other  way.  They  were  both 
completely  sobered  bv  the  tragedy,  and  did  not  stop  till  thev 
got  down  to  Fulton  Ferry.  Then  they  came  to  a  halt  and  de¬ 
bated  what  to  do. 

“Let’s  go  out  of  town  and  make  tracks  for  home.”  sug¬ 
gested  Joe,  who  was  again  utterly  demoralized. 

“No.  I  am  not  going  home,”  said  Roscius. 

“Well,  let’s  get  away  over  on  t’other  side  of  town,  then.” 

“Come  on,  then,”  and  they  walked  up  Fulton  street,  crossed 
Broadway,  and  made  their  way  down  to  the  North  River. 

Roscius  stepped  on  something,  and  stopped  to  see  what  it 
was.  It  was  a  greenback  one-dollar  bill. 

“Whew!  Here’s  luck!”  he  said,  as  he  unfolded  the  bill. 

“Yes.  We  can  get  something  to  eat  now,”  and  they  made 
haste  to  do  so.  Then  they  again  drank  several  glasses  of 
strong  drink,  and  vTent  out  to  look  for  some  place  where  they 
could  lie  down  and  sleep. 

They  finally  found  a  spot  where  two  little  newsboys  had 
curled  up  to  sleep,  and  laid  down  bes:de  them. 

When  they  awoke  it  was  not  yet  daylight.  Yet  the  streets 
around  Washington  Market  presented  a  busy  scene.  The 
market  men  were  making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cries. 

“We  ought  to  get  a  job  here,”  said  Joe,  as  he  looked  on  and 
saw  how  busy  everybody  was.  But  when  they  spoke  to  any 
one  on  the  subject  they  were  curtly  snubbed!  People  were 
too  busy  iust  then  to  take  any  interest  in  a  couple  of  youths 
looking  for  work. 

In  looking  around,  they  saw  a  huckster  stealing  vegetables 
from  a  v’agon.  Joe  told  the  owner,  and  the  thief  was  caught 
and  roughly  handled  by  a  number  of  market  men. 
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Ton  minutes  later,  Joe  was  knocked  senseless  by  a  blow 

from  behind. 

The  biute  who  struck  him  skipped  around  a  corner  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  flash. 

Koscius  p  eked  Joe  up  end  stood  him  on  his  feet.  Joe  was 
half  dazed,  and  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  him. 

But  in  a  little  while  he  was  all  right  again.  They  went 
into  an  all-night  saloon,  and  two  more  drinks  were  taken. 
Then  they  had  breakfast,  after  which  there  was  but  little 
lett  of  the  dollar  they  had  found  on  the  sti’eet. 

They  spent  the  day  hanging  around  the  market,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  get  something  to  eat,  if  not  something  to  do.  But 
they  got  neither.  The  dollar  was  all  gone,  and  they  were 
again  hungry. 

“Let's  go  up  on  the  Bowery,”  said  Roscius,  “and  stand  in 
front  of  a  theater.  Some  young  fellow  may  come  along  feel¬ 
ing  good  enough  to  give  us  help.” 

They  made  their  way  up  on  the  Bowery,  and  were  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  theater  when  Roscius  was  al¬ 
most  paralyzed  at  meeting  Horace  Melton  face  to  face. 

The  reader  will  recollect  what  took  place  between  them — 
how  he  accused  them  of  defaming  him  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  home  of  his  employer. 

Ere  he  was  out  of  sight,  Roscius  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  meeting,  .md  said  to  Joe: 

“He  has  money.  Let’s  follow  and  see  where  he  goes.  He’d 
pay  anything  to  keep  the  Good  Haven  matter  hushed  up. 
Come  on,”  and  they  hurried  on  up  the  Bowery,  keeping  Hor¬ 
ace  in  view  all  the  time. 

“Oh,  heaven!”  gasped  Joe.  “There’s  your  father,  Rosh! 
Come,  let’s  run”  and  as  they  saw  Mr.  Henry  Melton  meet 
and  stop  Horace,  they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled  down  a 
side  street. 

Joe  ran  into  a  big  German  and  his  wife,  and  all  three 
rolled  into  the  gutter  together. 

“Mine  Gott?”  gasped  the  Teuton.  “I  kills  me  somepody!” 
and  he  gave  Joe  a  kick  that  sent  him  rolling  into  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

Roscius  helped  him  up,  and  he  went  limping  along,  having 
but  one  idea  for  the  moment — that  of  escaping  the  wrath  of 
Henry  Melton.  They  both  knew  that  it  would  be  like  a 
cyclone,  and  they  would  rather  take  the  chances  of  starving 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  than  to  face  it. 

So  they  ran  toward  the  East  River,  till  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  densely  populated  tenement-house  district, 
where  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  worse  than  it  ever  could 
have  been  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  CLOSE  CALL. 

When  Horace  found  himself  in  the  gr? '  1  of  his  enraged 
uncle,  he  did  not  lose  his  self-control.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  pit  his  strength  against  his,  and  so  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so. 

“Here!”  cried  a  brawny  workingman,  coming  up  at  the 
time  and  seeing  the  stalwart  countryman  choking  a  mere 
youth.  “Let  up  on  him!”  Whack!  and  he  gave  Henry  Mel¬ 
ton  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  sent  him  rolling  in  the  street. 

Instantly  a  crowd  gathered,  for  it  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening — a  time  when  the  Bowery  was  generally 
crowded.  Henry  Melton  was  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  and 
when  he  pulled  himself  together  he  went  for  the  working¬ 
man  who  had  downed  h'm.  The  brawny  mechanic  gave  him 
another  that  laid  him  out  again.  When  he  came  to,  an  officer 
had  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  leading  him  away,  both 
Horace  and  the  workingman  having  disappeared. 

“Why  don’t  vou  arrest  the  man  who  knocked  me  down?” 
Melton  demanded. 

“He  ran  away.  Give  me  his  name  and  address  and  I’ll 
have  him  under  the  same  roof  with  you.” 

“I  don’t  know  his  name  or  address.  Never  saw  him  be- 
forp  in  my  life.  He  attacked  me  without  cause.” 

“That’s  very  strange,  but  you  can  tell  the  judge  all  about 
it  in  the  morning.” 

Henry  Melton  groaned  way  down  in  his  shoes.  He — the 
leading  member  of  his  church  in  Good  Haven — locked  up  in 
a  cell  for  fighting  in  the  streets  of  New  York!  What  would 
they  sav  about  it? 

He  tried  to  explain,  but  the  officer  said: 

“Don’t  worry  yourself  to  tell  me  anything  about  it.  All  I 


can  do  is  to  run  you  in  and  let  the  judge  settle  with  you  in 
the  morning,”  and  in  a  little  while  longer  he  led  him  into  the 
station,  where  he  had  to  give  his  name,  age  and  address  to 
tne  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Horace  hurried  on  home,  and  lay  awake  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  debating  to  himself  as  to  what  he  should  do  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  He  had  already  informed  Mr.  Som¬ 
erville  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  that  gentleman  had 
been  satisfied  as  to  his  innocence. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Somerville,  and  the  next  day  he  went  along  with  the 
old  man  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way. 

On  the  way  down,  as  they  were  crossing  Broadway,  a  team 
driven  by  a  reckless,  half-drunken  driver,  endangered  the 
life  of  the  old  man. 

“Hold  up  there!”  cried  Horace,  and  as  the  driver  did  not 
heed  him,  he  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  nearest  horse  by 
the  bit  and  turned  the  team  so  that  the  hub  barely  grazed 
the  old  man’s  knee.  A  citizen  sprang  forward  then  and  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  the  sidewalk. 

But  Horace  held  on  to  the  bit,  and  was  carried  along  by 
the  half-infuriated  horses.  To  let  go  and  fall  to  the  ground 
was  to  be  crushed  under  hoofs  and  wheels. 

Suddenly  he  was  jammed  up  against  a  loaded  truck  and 
hurt  so  badly  that  he  fell  to  the  gi’ound.  A  policeman  ran 
out,  checked  the  team  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  way  of 
danger.  Then  he  arrested  the  driver. 

Horace  was  sent  to  a  hospital  in  an  ambulance.  Mr.  Som¬ 
erville  went  to  his  office,  thinking  Horace  would  soon  join 
him  there.  But  when  he  did  not  turn  up,  he  sent  a  man  out 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  him. 

The  policeman  on  Broadway  told  the  man  that  the  youth 
had  been  sent  to  the  hospital.  When  the  old  man  heard 
that  he  called  a  carriage  and  went  up  to  see  him. 

He  was  admitted  at  once,  being  well  known  to  the  head 
surgeon.  Horace  was  badly  hurt,  but  the  old  man  wanted 
to  have  him  moved  to  his  own  house  to  be  treated. 

The  doctors,  however,  said  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  was  for  the  present. 

“Then  give  him  the  best  attention  in  the  hospital  and  send 
the  bill  to  me,”  said  the  old  man.  “Horace,  my  boy,  you  did 
it  to  save  me.  I  won’t  forget  you.  I’ll  come  and  see  you 
every  day.” 

“That  will  be  too  much  trouble  for  vou,  sir,”  said  Horace. 
“Please  don’t  forget  my  good  friend,  Pepper.” 

“No.  I  will  send  him  a  note  this  very  day.” 

He  went  away,  and  that  evening  Joe  Pepper  received  a  note 
telling  him  where  to  report  for  work — to  Mr.  William  Elber- 
son.  The  overjoyed  Pepper  hurried  to  find  Elberson  and 
give  him  the  note.  Elberson  put  him  to  work  on  full  time 
and  full  pay. 

Horace  remained  in  the  hospital  for  ten  days,  after  which 
he  was  sent  home  to  Mr.  Somerville’s  house  in  a  carriage. 

There  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  housekeeper  and  her 
assistants. 

He  looked  pale  and  thin  when  he  got  out  of  doors  for  the 
first  time.  But  he  was  not  required  to  go  to  the  office  until 
he  was  strong  again. 

One  day  he  called  at  the  Peppers  and  found  the  family 
happy  and  contented.  Bob  leaped  all  over  him  aid  gave  vent 
to  his  joy  at  seeing  him  once  more. 

“Why.  what  makes  you  look  so  pale?”  Mrs.  Pepper  asked. 

He  told  her  of  his  hurt  and  the  length  of  time  he  had 
been  laid  up  by  it.  She  scolded  him  for  not  letting  her  know 
of  it. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  home  he  met  Mr.  Elberson.  .  The 
contractor  stared  at  him  and  he  returned  his  gaze  unflinch¬ 
ingly. 

“Do  you  know  your  cousin  is  in  the  city  looking  for  you?” 
Elberson  asked. 

“I  knew  he  was  in  town  a  month  ago,  for  I  saw  him.  He 
was  dead  broke,  and  I  gave  him  five  dollars  to  get  home  om. 
Is  he  in  town  again?” 

“He  never  went  home  at  all.  He  and  young  Embury  have 
been  on  a  spree  for  a  month.  They  both  got  ten  days  on 
the  island  some  time  ago.  They  are  no  good.” 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Horace,  as  he  turned  to  leave. 

“Hold  on,  Melton!”  called  out  the  contractor.  “I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  way 
I  have  treated  you.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  did  you  an 
injustice,  and  that  you  are  an  honest  lad,”  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  Horace. 

The  latter  took  it  and  said: 
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“I  have  knov\n  it  all  the  time,  sir,  and  waited  for  you  to 

take  it  back.” 

“Whom  do  you  think  got  that  pocketbook?” 

“1  will  accuse  nobody,  Mr.  Elberson.  The  whole  truth  will 
come  to  light  some  day.  1  have  been  living  in  the  shadow, 
and  am  content  to  wait  till  the  sunshine  of  truth  comes  to 
make  all  clear.” 

“Your  uncle  believes  that  you  took  it  yet,”  said  Elberson. 

“No,  sir.  I  cannot  think  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
knows  who  the  guilty  one  is,  but  after  what  he  did  he  is  too 
proud  or  stubborn  to  own  it.” 

“Is  he  that  kind  of  a  man?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  men  that  ever 
lived,”  and  Horace  turned  away,  and  hastened  on  to  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A.  SUDDEN  TURN  OF  FORTUNE. 

When  he  reached  home  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Somerville  had  come  home  in  his  carriage  vefy  ill.  He  was  a 
very  old  man  and  an  illness  with  him  meant  something  seri¬ 
ous. 

He  went  up  to  see  him. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,  sir,”  he  said,  as  he 
reached  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man. 

“Thanks.  I  am  very  sick,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  I  guess 
this  means  the  end.” 

“I  hope  not,  sir.  I  have  seen  men  well  and  hearty  who 
were  older  than  you  are  by  a  good  many  years.” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  seen  boys  die  who  did  not  reach  your  age,” 
said  the  sick  man.  “The  end  is  near  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 

go.” 

The  doctor  came  and  Horace  retired.  In  the  evening  he 
had  grown  so  much  worse  that  two  doctors  were  called  in 
for  consultation. 

Two  days  after  the  old  man  died  and  no  one  mourned  for 
him  more  sincerely  than  Horace. 

He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery,  and  many  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  attended  the  obsequies. 

The  next  day  after  the  funeral  the  old  man’s  lawyer  sent 
his  clerk  to  Horace  to  tell  him  to  come  to  his  office. 

He  went  there  and  the  lawyer  sa  d  to  him: 

“I  have  been  Mr.  Somerville’s  lawyer  for  many  years.  A 
few  days  after  you  were  hurt  he  came  to  me  to  have  me 
write  a  codicil  to  his  will.  In  that  codicil  he  leaves  you  his 
residence  on  Madison  avenue,  with  all  its  furniture,  pictures, 
etc.,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  U.  S.  bonds.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  take  charge  for  you  as  I  did  for  him?” 

Horace  was  so  utterly  dumfounded  at  the  news  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  The  lawyer  had  to  repeat  his 
question  ere  he  could  answer  it. 

“Yes,”  he  finally  said.  “Manage  it  for  me  just  as  you  did 
for  him,”  and  then  he  burst  into  tears,  for  he  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  he  owed  the  kind  old  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  kindest  men  he  ever  knew. 

The  mws  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  then  Horace 
knew  that  the  people  in  Good  Haven  would  hear  it. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  his  Cousin  Eu¬ 
nice,  chiding  him  for  not  writing  to  her,  saying: 

“I  saw  vour  name  in  the  papers,  telling  all  about  how  you 
had  come  into  a  big  fortune.  I  would  have  written  to  you 
long  ago,  but  I  did  not  know  where  you  were. 

“Brother  and  Joe  Embury  ran  away  to  the  city  soon  after 
you  left,  and  we  have  heard  from  them  indirectly  but  twice. 
Father  went  to  the  city  to  find  them,  but  could  not  hear  of 
them.  He  told  us  all  about  meeting  you  and  how  it  turned 
out.  He  is  now  as  much  displeased  with  Roscius  as  ever  he 
was  with  you.  He  is  very  much  afraid  that  he  sent  the  in¬ 
nocent  one  away,  and  let  the  guilty  one  stay.  Oh,  cousin.  I 
have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  but  cannot  write  it.  Elsie  says 
she  is  going  to  write  to  you.  I  don’t  think  she  would  do  so 
if  she  had  not  heard  that  you  were  rich.  She  has  no  heart. 
Would  you  come  and  see  us  if  father  should  ask  you?  Won’t 
you  write  to  me  and  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  vou 
since  you  went  away?  You  would  hardly  know  mother 
now.  Brother’s  conduct  has  nearly  broken  her  heart.  Can’t 
you  find  him  and  persuade  him  to  come  home  to  us?  I  fear 
he  is  going  to  ruin,  as  Mr.  Elberson  told  Mr.  Quincy  that  he 
saw  him  once  under  the  influence  of  drink.” 

Tears  came  into  Horace’s  eyes  as  he  read  the  letter  from 
his  cousin. 


“She  believed  in  my  innocence  from  the  first,”  he  said,  as 
he  folded  up  the  letter.  “I’ll  let  her  see  how  much  I  appre- 
cate  her  loyalty.  I  will  make  her  a  present  such  as  no  other 
girl  in  Good  Haven  ever  received.  And  so  Elsie  is  go  ng  to 
write  to  me  ?  Well,  I  only  hope  she  may.  I’ll  let  her  see 
that  I  am  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  her  beauty.” 

A  few  days  later  he  met  Elberson  again.  The  rich  con¬ 
tractor  came  forward  and  shook  his  hand  cordially,  saying: 

“I  congratulate  you,  Melton.  I  know  what  you  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  shadow  that  has  rested  on  you.  But  you  are 
all  right  now.” 

“No,”  said  Horace.  “I  won’t  be  all  right  till  I  find  out  and 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  real  thief.  I  am  going  to  place  the 
facts  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  police  and  have  them  sifted 
to  the  bottom.” 

“I  hope  you  will,  but  it  will  break  your  uncle’s  heart.” 

“He  was  willing  to  break  mine.  He  treated  me  brutally.” 

Horace  sent  for  a  good  detective  and  laid  all  the  facts  in 
his  possession  before  him.  He  told  about  the  assumed  names 
of  Roscius  and  Joe  when  they  first  came  to  the  city,  of  their 
arrest  and  the  story  they  told  the  court  of  having  been 
robbed  of  over  $500. 

The  detective  went  to  work  on  the  clues  g'ven  him,  and 
in  a  week’s  time  had  traced  them  over  to  Blackwell’s  Island, 
whither  they  had  both  been  sent  again  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct.  He  told  them  his  errand  and  what  he  had 
found  out  about  them.  In  their  terror  they  both  confessed 
that  they  had  got  the  pocketbook  and  divided  the  money  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Horace  then  sent  his  Uncle  Henry  a  copy  of  the  detective’s 
report,  and  said: 

“Unless  you  retract  and  declare  me  innocent  of  the  charge, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  I  will  proceed  against  you  for 
damages.  Mr.  Hendrix,  of  Good  Haven,  is  my  attorney.” 

Henry  Melton  was  dumfounded  at  the  determined  stand 
taken  by  his  nephew.  He  had  long  since  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Roscius  and  Joe  were  the  th  eves,  but  family 
pride  kept  him  from  saying  a  word  about  it. 

He  determined  to  see  Roscius  and  Joe,  now  that  they  were 
where  he  could  get  at  them.  So  he  took  a  train  for  the  city, 
and  got  a  permit  to  go  over  to  the  Island  to  see  his  son. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  part  of  the  Island  where  the  two 
were  at  work,  and  ere  they  were  atvare  of  his  presence  he 
was  gazing  at  them  engaged  in  breaking  stone. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Horace’s  Visitor. 

When  Henry  Melton  learned  that  Roscius  had  confessed 
that  he,  and  not  Horace,  was  the  one  who  had  stolen  Mr. 
Elberson’s  purse  on  the  day  of  the  accident  in  the  village  of 
Good  Haven,  he  bowed  his  head  in  shame  and  wept.  He  was 
a  proud  man,  and  honest.  He  had  been  cruelly  unjust  to  his 
nephew,  and  those  who  had  praised  him  for  his  rigid  honesty 
in  making  the  money  good  and  sending  his  nephew  adrift 
in  the  wide  world  now  had  much  fault  to  find  with  him. 

“Fie  might  have  looked  into  the  matter,  and  got  at  the 
facts  before  condemning  and  disgracing  Horace  in  the  way 
he  did,”  remarked  the  postmaster  of  the  town,  and  there  were 
others  who  echoed  his  words  and  added  much  more  to  them. 

They  had  all  heard  that  Horace  had  been  made  very  rich 
by  the  will  of  the  old  man  whom  he  had  been  faithfully 
serving  s'nce  he  went  to  the  city.  They  were  his  friends  now, 
though  they  had  all  once  believed  him  to  be  a  thief. 

1  Of  course  the  Meltons  were  so  cast  down  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  talk  about  the  matter.  As  for  Joe.  the  whole 
,  community  was  down  on  him,  as  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
he  who  had  persuaded  Roscius  to  leave  the  town. 

Henry  Melton  went  again  to  the  city  to  try  to  persuade 
Roscius  to  return  home.  He  wanted  to  reclaim  him  and  have 
him  live  down  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  himself. 

“I’ll  never  go  to  Good  Haven”  he  said  to  his  father.  “I 
might  live  there  till  I  reached  the  age  of  ninety  years  and 
there’d  always  be  somebody  in  the  village  to  point  m '>  out 
and  tell  the  story  of  my  life.  I  have  done  wrong  and  can 
only  to  try  to  live  it  down — but  not  in  Good  Haven.  Any¬ 
where  else  but  there.” 

Mr.  Melton  was  not  the  man  to  let  a  boy  tell  him  what  he 
would  or  would  not  do.  He  was  stern  and  arbitrary  in  his 
manner  and  mode  of  thought,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  told 
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Roscius  that  he*  would  have*  to  pro  bach  whether  he  wanted  to 

or  not. 


‘‘Just  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  this  place,”  he  said  to  him, 
tnero  is  but  one  course  open  to  you.  Unless  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  cro  to  the  dogs  and  die  a  wandering,  drunken  tramp, 
you  will  go  back  home  and  try  to  regain  the  good  name  you 
*,a'°  lost.  l>v  letting  drink  alone  and  going  to  work  to  make 
a  man  of  yourself  you  can  come  through  all  right,  and  peo- 
V  e  will  see  t.iat  you  have  only  been  guilty  of  a  boyish  prank 
lor  which  you  have  made  due  reparation.” 

Roscius  was  now  a  slave  to  drink,  and  he  could  not  con¬ 
i’  ate  a  life  that  had  no  drink  in  it.  To  be  constantly 
um.er  the  eye  of  his  stem  ftaher,  and  subject  to  his  rebukes, 
wrs  not  to  be  thought  of. 

he  moment  he  and  Joe  got  out  of  prison  they  disappeared 
and  no  traces  of  them  could  be  found. 

Henry  Melton  was  a  heart-broken  man.  He  made  up  his 
rnir.d  to  east  his  recreant  son  out  of  his  heart  altogether,  and 
give  him  no  more  time  or  thought.  The  poor  mother  could 
not  do  so,  however.  Her  heart  yearned  for  her  boy,  and  one 
da\  she  came  to  the  city  to  see  Horace. 

Sne  found  him  in  his  elegant  home.  Mrs.  Pepper  was  now 
his  housekeeper,  and  both  Hatt  e  and  her  young  brother  were 
at  school,  whilst  Mr.  Pepper  was  a  contractor  backed  by  Hor¬ 
ace  s  money. 

‘•There  is  a  lady  in  the  parlor  to  see  you,”  said  Mrs.  Pep¬ 
per.  t 

A  lady  to  see  me!  Who  can  she  be,  I  wonder?” 

‘She  did  not  give  me  any  name,”  was  the  reply. 

He  went  in.  and  on  seeing  her  cried  out: 

“Oh,  aunt!”  and  rushing  forward  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her,  saying: 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

“I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me.”  she  said,  smiline 
through  her  tears. 


“Yes,  I  am  more  than  glad,  aunt,”  he  said.  “I  always  knew 
that  both  vou  and  Cousin  Eunice  believed  in  my  innocence.” 

“Yes.  I  never  once  doubted  your  innocence,  Horace,  even 
when  Roscius  swore  that  he  saw  you  take  the  purse.  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  the  guiltv  one  himself.  Oh,  Horace,  you 
don’t  know  what  I  have  suffered.” 

‘  Yes,  aunt,  I  can  guess  it,  for  I  have  suffered  a  thousand 
deaths  myself  since  leaving  Good  Haven.  I  always  believed 
that  I  would  some  day  be  relieved  of  the  terrible  charge.  But 
the  cruel  treatment  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Uncle  Henry 
hurt  me  worst  of  all.” 

“Yes,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  He  is  a  hard  man.  But  if  you 
could  see  him  now  your  heart  would  ache  for  him.  Roscius 
has  nearly  broken  his  heart,”  and  she  burst  into  tears,  sob¬ 
bing  as  if  her  mother  heart  were  breaking. 

“I  am  sorry  for  you,  aunt,”  said  Horace,  putting  an  arm 
about  her  neck  and  kissing  her. 

“Oh.  Horace.  I’ve  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me  find  and  re¬ 
claim  him.  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  me.” 

“No,  aunt,  I  would  refuse  you  nothing  so  simple  as  that. 
I  don’t  know  where  he  is.  He  must  be  somewhere  in  the  city. 
You  know  one  can  be  utterly  lost  in  this  big  city.  I  was 
once  lost  myself.” 

“Ah!  but  you  found  a  safe  refuge  at  last,”  she  said.  “You 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  any  one  I  ever  heard  of,  for 
in  a  few  months  you  have  been  made  very  rich.  If  your 
Uncle  Henry  had  not  been  harsh  to  you  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
you  would  still  have  been  the  poor  boy  you  were.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,  aunt,  but  I  don’t  owe  Uncle  Henry  any 
thanks  for  that.  He  did  not  intend  anything  like  good  for¬ 
tune  for  me.” 


“Xo.  Yet  you  should  be  thankful  that  he  sent  you  away  as 
he  did.” 

“I  am,  but  not  to  him.  I’ll  never  forgive  him.  aunt.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Horace.” 

“And  I  am  very  sorrv  that  it  grieves  you,  aunt.  I  will 
help  you  and  Cousin  Eunice  all  I  can,  though.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?” 

“To  find  Roscius  and  reclaim  him.  Bad  company  is  the 
trouble  with  him.” 

“Well,  you  stay  here  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  or 
years,  if  vou  wish,  and  I’ll  send  a  detective  to  hunt  him  up.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  him  arrested!”  she  exclaimed,  in  much 

alarm. 

“I  don’t,  either,  I  merely  want  him  located  where  we  can 
find  him.  Detectives  make  it  their  business  to  find  people 
who  are  wanted,  you  know.” 

“Let  me  write  home  to  your  Uncle  Henry  and  tell  him  how 


long  I  am  going  to  stay,  and  then  I’ll  try  to  make  myself  at 
home.” 

He  led  her  into  the  library,  and  there  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  her  husband,  telling  him  where  she  was,  saying  she 
would  remain  there  a  month,  if  necessary,  till  she  found  her 
boy. 

Then  she  was  shown  down  to  a  room  by  Mrs.  Topper, 
whose  motherly  heart  went  out  to  her  in  the  fullest  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Horace  at*  once  secured  the  services  of  a  good  detective 
and  gave  him  all  the  points  to  work  on. 

In  three  days  Roscius  was  located  in  Jersey  City  as  one  of 
a  gang  of  young  toughs  who  supported  themselves  by  petty 
thefts  and  robberies. 

Mrs.  Melton,  Horace  and  the  detective  went  over  together. 
They  met  him  in  front  of  a  saloon  with  four  or  five  others. 

Roscius  turned  as  pale  as  death  as  he  recognized  his 
mother,  and  would  have  fled  had  not  Horace  caught  him  by 
the  arm  and  detained  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MOTHER  AND  SON. 

“Hands  off,  Horace  Melton!”  cried  Roscius,  when  he  felt 
his  cousin’s  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Your  mother  wishes  to  see  you,  Roscius,”  said  Horace. 

“Well,  you  ai*e  not  my  mother,”  he  retorted,  “so  take  your 
hands  off.” 

“Very  well,”  and  Horace  released  him. 

“Roscius,  my  son,”  said  his  mother,  taking  hold  of  his  arm 
and  leading  him  away. 

He  went  unresistingly  for  a  block  or  two,  and  then  stopped. 

“Where  are  you  going,  mother?”  he  asked. 

“Over  to  New  York — to  Horace’s  home  on  Madison  avenue. 
He  has  a  fine  home  now,  and  has  offered  us  both  a  home 
there  as  long  as  we  wish  to  stay.” 

“Have  you  no  home  of  your  own,  mother?” 

“Yes — at  Good  Haven.  But  you  will  not  live  there,  so  I 
will  live  in  the  city  to  be  with  you.  Come,  my  son.  You 
shall  not  leave  me  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.” 

“I  won’t  go  to  New  York,  mother,”  he  said  with  a  dogged 
sullenness. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  father  would  then  have  me  arrested  and  sent 
home  to  Good  Haven.” 

“No,  my  son.  Your  father  has  disowned  you.  He  will 
never  bother  himself  about  you  again.  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  go  to  Good  Haven.  I  only  ask  you  to  come  with  me  and 
live  like  an  honest  boy  should.  Will  you  go?” 

Roscius  was  quite  under  the  influence  of  drink  at  the  time 
and  was  feeling  quite  reckless. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  go.  I  have  done  Horace 
a  great  wrong  and  brought  disgrace  on  the  whole  family. 
Why  not  let  me  go  on  my  way  and  not  bother  about  me  any 
more  ?  ” 

“Which  wav  are  you  going,  my  son?”  his  mother  asked, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face. 

The  question  seemed  to  startle  him. 

He  looked  at  her  and  then  at  Horace  as  if  unable  to  make 
answer. 

“Are  you  going  up  or  down — -to  an  honorable  cai*eer  or 
State’s  prison?  Answer  me,  my  son.  Are  you  willing  to 
have  me  go  with  you?  or  your  sister?  Tell  me,  which  way 
are  you  going?” 

He  cpuld  not  answer. 

She  saw  that  he  was  touched.  But  she  knew  his  dogged, 
sullen  disposition,  and  would  say  nothing  to  arouse  it.  But 
she  again  asked: 

“Tell  me,  my  son,  which  way  are  you  going?  Have  you 
made  your  choice  ?  Do  you  know  that  those  youths  you  were 
with  are  a  gang,  the  half  of  whose  members  are  now  in 
prison?  Have  you  decided  to  be  one  of  them.  Why  don’t 
you  tell  me  what  choice  you  have  made?” 

“I  have  made  no  choice,  mother,”  he  finally  answered,  “only 
I  won’t  go  back  to  Good  Haven.  If  I  had  a  situation  where 
I  could  earn  a  living  I  would  take  it  and  work  like  a  man.” 

“Then  come  over  to  New  York  with  us  and  I’ll  not  rest  day 
or  night  till  I  get  one  for  you.  Horace  is  rich  now,  and  can 
do  a  great  deal  toward  getting  you  one.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  he  should  bother  about  me  after —  •* 
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LOST  IN  THE  CITY. 


‘'Don’t  worry  about  that,  Roscius,”  said  Horace,  interrupt¬ 
ing:  him.  “1  do  it  for  her  sake,  not  yours.” 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  along  with  them.  They  reached 
Horace's  residence,  and  there  Roscius  and  his  mother  were 
closeted  together  for  seevral  hours.  What  passed  between 
them  was  never  told  by  either.  But  when  they  came  out  Ros¬ 
cius  was  pale  as  death,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
weeping. 

He  went  to  Horace  in  the  library,  and  extend  ng  his  hand, 
said; 

“Horace,  I  hardly  expect  you  to  forgive  me  for  what  I  have 
done  to  you,  but  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  I  deeply  regret 
it.  You  will  have  no  fault  to  hnd  with  me  in  the  future.” 

Horace  shook  his  hand  and  said: 

“For  your  mother’s  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  sister’s  I 
hope  that  what  you  promise  you  will  do.  It  was  a  terrible 
wrong  you  did  me,  Roscius,  and  you  stood  by  and  saw  me 
driven  out  in  the  darkness  of  night,  penniless  in  the  wide, 
wide  world.” 

“Yes,  so  I  did,  and  I  hadn’t  the  courage  to  stop  it,  though 
I  wanted  to  very  much.  I  didn’t  dream  that  my  father  would 
be  as  harsh  'is  he  was.” 

When  Mrs.  Melton  wrote  home  and  told  her  husband  and 
daughter  that  she  had  found  Roscius  and  had  him  with  her 
at  Horace’s  i-esidence  Eunice  made  up  her  mind  to  come  to 
the  city  and  see  him. 

“You  may  go,”  said  her  father,  “but  I  will  not.  I  don’t 
want  to  look  upon  his  face  again.” 

She  came  to  the  city  and  the  meeting  between  the  brother 
and  sister  was  distressing.  She  wept  over  him  only  as  a 
fond,  loving  sister  could.  Then  she  greeted  Horace  lovingly 
and  said: 

“Oh.  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  been  so  fortunate!” 

“You  were  the  last  one  I  spoke  to  in  Good  Haven  that 
night,”  he  said,  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  “and  what  you 
said  to  me  has  been  a  precious  memory  ever  since.  You 
believed  in  my  innocence,  and  that  cheered  me  through  it 
all.” 

“I  never  doubted  your  innocence,  cous  n,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
what  a  lovely  home  you  have  here!”  and  she  went  through 
the  spacious  parlors  admiring  everything  she  saw  in  them. 

Roscius  grew  very  nervous  because  he  had  so  suddenly 
shut  off  his  supply  of  strong  drink. 

After  another  week’s  stay  in  the  city,  Eunice  and  her 
mother  went  back  to  Good  Haven.  Horace  told  them  that 
he  would  soon  go  there  himself,  but  would  out  uo  at  a  hotel 

“I’ll  never  cross  Uncle  Henry’s  threshold  again,”  he  said 
to  them,  as  they  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  few  -weeks  later  Horace  suddenly  appeared  at  the  tavern 
in  Good  Haven.  He  had  Bob,  his  faithful  dog,  with  him, 
and  he  was  very  much  amused  at  the  antics  of  the  faithful 
canine  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  Good  Haven  when 
released  from  the  baggage  car. 

He  danced  about  in  a  lively  way,  and  barked  and  leaped 
upon  several  boys  he  had  played  with  in  the  village. 

"\vhy,  here’s  Bob!”  cried  several  of  the  boys.  “Hello,  Hor¬ 
ace!  Why!  Y'ou’re  rich  now!  Glad  to  see  you,  though!” 
and  they  crowded  around  him  to  shake  his  hand  and  welcome 
him  back. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  boys — and  so  is  Bob!  Just  look  at  him. 
He  never  goes  back  on  a  friend.  He  stuck  to  me  and  saved 
me  from  harm  twice.  He’d  tackle  an  elephant  if  he  saw  one 
coming  for  me.” 

“Hello,  Horace!”  cried  one  of  the  best  known  business  men 
in  the  village.  “Glad  to  see  you.  I’ll  give  you  a  place  in  my 
store  if  you’ll  take  it.” 

“Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  I  have  a  better  place  in  the 
city,”  said  Horace. 

lie  went  to  the  tavern,  where  all  the  young  men  and  half 
of  the  old  ones  came  to  see  him.  Every  one  was  so  glad  to 
sec  h  m.  But  he  did  not  forget  the  black  look  they  gave 
him  before  he  left  the  village  in  the  summer,  though  he  had 
not  heard  what  they  had  said  about  him. 

“Come  and  stop  at  my  house,”  said  one  of  the  oldest  citi¬ 
zens,  who  had  two  daughters  old  enough  to  marry.  “What 
do  vou  want  to  stop  here  for?” 

“See  here,”  said  the  landlord,  “I  am  keeping  a  tavern  to 
make  money,  and  here  you  are  trying  to  steal  my  customers. 
Horace  is  right.  He  wants  to  stay  where  he  has  the  right 
to  ask  for  what  he  wants  and  pay  for  what  he  gets.” 


“That’s  it,  Uncle  Silas,”  said  H»ra«^auUs^!Shi  ”‘'B°b  “* 
I  will  stay  with  you  ?s  l01?ne’a«  I  know  how.  Just  stay  as 
“I’ll  treat  you  'l  for  ai.vt“ns  in  the  house.” 

long  as  vou  please  and  call  j  village  that  Horace 

Of  course  the  news  flew  a^  c ^  the  vu  jt^  ^  homej 

^W^B^h^aXno^  Even  his  aunt  and 

C0One  day  he  ca^fac^  face  with  his  Uncle  Henry  on  the 

St  Their  eves  met  and  his  uncle  offered  his  hand. 

Horace  drew  back  and  turned  away. 


°nThat  evening  Eunice  and  a  party  of  youths  and  maidens 
called at  the  tavern,  accompanied  by  musicians,  to  give  him 

a  S?MayfaHawlT  among  them.  She  was  more  beautiful 

than  ever  when  she  came  up  and  Rave  h^dh“  you  look 
“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  back  again,  she  said.  xou  look 

much  better  than  when  you  went  away. 

’  “Thanks,”  he  replied,  making  her  a  very  formal  bow.  He 
paid  her  no  compliment,  nor  did  he  address  any  conversation 

to  her  during  the  entire  evening. 

She  was  terriblv  cut  up,  for  she  had  boasted  to  one  of  her 
girl  friends  that  she  would  win  him  back  again. 

At  last  she  went  to  him  and  said:  •  01 

“Horace,  mother  is  quite  anxious  to  see  you.  She  has 
something  to  tell  you,  I  believe.  She  asked  me  to  invite  you 
to  come  over  and  take  tea  w7ith  us  to-moriow  evening.  \Vill 

you  come?”  . ,  . 

“Indeed.  I  cannot,”  he  said.  I  am  engaged  for  every 

evening  I  stay  in  Good  Haven.” 

“Then  you  could  dine  with  us?”  . 

“No.  I  never  dine  out.  I  haven’t  begun  that.” 

“You  won’t  came  to  see  us  before  you  go  back  to  the  city?” 
“I  hardly  think  I  will  be  able  to  do  so,”  he  replied. 

“You  are  angry  with  me.”  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

“Indeed  I  am  not.  Miss  Mayfair.” 

“Miss  Mayfair!  I  used  to  be  Elsie  before  you  went  away.” 
“Yes,  but  Elsie  snubbed  me  one  day  when  everybody  else 
was  doing  the  same  thing.  My  cousin,  Eunice,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  faith  in  me.  She  is  the  only  one  I  have  any 
faith  in  now.” 

“Thank  vou,”  said  Elsie,  in  a  haughty  tone  of  voice,  as 
she  turned  away  and  left  him.  They  never  spoke  again. 

A  few  months  later  she  married  a  farmer’s  son  and  began 
living  the  humdrum  life  of  drudgery  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most,  favmprs’  wives. 


Horace  went  back  to  the  city  and  began  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  that  profession. 

He  had  been  two  years  in  a  law  office  when  he  heard  that 
his  cousin,  Roscius,  had  suddenly  disappeared.  He  had  done 
no  wrong  that  he  could  find  out,  nor  could  he  ascertain  why 
he  should  leave  his  place. 

Two  years  more  passed  and  Horace  married  Harriet  Pep¬ 
per,  the  voung  girl  who  had  been  the  means  of  giving  him 
his  first  home  in  the  city. 

One  day  when  on  his  wedding  tour  in  the  citv  of  New 
Orleans,  he  suddenly  met  Roscius  in  the  street.  He  was  a 
bloated,  drunken  tramp,  ragged  and  unkempt. 

“My  heavens,  Roscius!”  he  exclaimed,  “has  it  come  to 
this  ?” 

“Yres,  this  is  the  end.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  IPs  my  fate.” 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  he  turned  away  as  if  to  avoid 
any  good  advice  his  more  fortunate  cousin  might  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  him. 

“Here,  Roscius,”  cal'ed  Horace.  “We  may  never  meet 
again.  Take  this.  Time  has  avenged  me  and  I  can  afford 
to  forgive  and  forget.  Take  that  and  get  you  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  something  to  eat,”  and  he  pressed  a  $50  bill 
into  his  dirty  hand. 


They  never  met  again. 

lloi ace  is  no^  one  of  the  rich,  respected  citizens  of  New 
YTork,  and  the  happy  father  of  two  boys.  His  cousin  Eunice 
is  the  happy  wife  of  a  New  York  merchant.  But  in  his  pros¬ 
perity  he  does  not  forget  that  he  was  once  lost  in  the  city 
and  had  been  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  metropolis 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “SWITCHBACK  SAM,  THE 
YOUNG  PENNSYLVANIA  ENGINEER;  OR  R4ILR0  4D- 
ING  IN  THE  OIL  COUNTRY.” 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


lawyer  willed  to  be  buried  in  basket 

Samuel  Tristram,  a  barrister,  Worthing,  Eng¬ 
land.  who  died  leaving  an  estate  of  $100,000,  di- 
1 00 ted  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  wicker  basket 
not  more  than  two  feet  below  ground  in  an  un¬ 
bricked  grave  in  a  country  churchyard.  Also  he 
directed  that  his  body  should  not  be  removed  for 
1  burial  until  a  medical  attendant  had  given  a  writ¬ 
ten  certificate  that  a  surgeon  had  severed  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein. 

Further  the  testator  directed  that  no  solicitor, 
stock  broker,  stock  jobber  or  any  future  husband 
of  his  wife  should  be  appointed  a  trustee  of  his  will. 


GHOST  BAFFLES  COPS 

A  new  angle  appeared  in  the  “haunted”  house 
mystery,  which  has  baffled  the  Milwaukee  Police 
Department.  At  the  appointed  hour,  11  o’clock,  at 
which  time  the  “ghost”  begins  his  nightly  party 
in  the  house  on  Hubbard  street,  a  green  light  was 
seen  hovering  over  the  building  which  alternately 

I  lighted  and  went  out.  The  furnace  door  also  is  af¬ 
flicted.  It  continually  opens  and  closes  without  any 
apparent  aid,  internal  or  external. 

The  police  are  more  dumbfounded  than  ever. 
With  two  in  each  room  and  a  cordon  of  detectives 
thrown  around  the  house,  the  wierd,  ghostly  noises 
continue.  A  salvo  of  booms  and  bangs,  with  scream¬ 
ing  like  that  of  a  child,  which  makes  the  house 
shake  at  its  very  foundations,  constitutes  friend 
ghost’s  principal  workout.  Then  he  gets  into  the 
*  telephone  and  ha  ha’s  every  one  trying  to  get  a 
number. 

More  uncanny  than  the  booming  and  banging  are 
the  whistling  and  whirring  which  precede  every  at- 
;  tack  with  military  precision.  Three  low  whistles 
.  from  under  the  rugs  and  behind  the  pictures  were 
1  seemingly  the  signal  for  the  batteries  to  open. 


!  FRANCE  SENTENCES  GERMAN  STEEL  KING 

A  court-martial  has  sentenced  the  German  offi- 
;  cer,  Robert  Roeckling,  administrator  of  mines  at 
Karlsruhe,  to  ten  years’  confinement,  fifteen  years 
of  exile  and  a  fine  of  ten  million  francs  upon  his 
conviction  of  a  charge  of  organizing  the  pillage  of 
factories  in  eastern  France. 

It  was  testified  at  his  trial  that  he  collected  ma- 
(  chinery  and  other  material  from  the  factories  and 
j  blew  them  up  in  November,  1918.  His  brothers, 
Herman  and  Ludwig,  were  given  a  similar  sentence 
by  default. 

The  Roeckling  brothers  are  known  as  German 
“steel  kings.”  Herman  Roeckling,  president  of  a 
steel  association,  was  at  Treves  as  a  member  of  the 


German  armistice  commission,  for  which  reason  he 
was  not  arrested.  The  other  brother,  Ludwig,  went 
to  Versailles  as  a  member  of  the  peace  delegation 
and  consequently  was  covered  by  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  prosecution  was 
to  show  that  the  brothers  had  systematically  de¬ 
stroyed  the  French  metal  working  plants  at  Briey, 
Micheville,  Longwy  and  other  places,  transporting 
within  two  years  time  millions  of  tons  of  material 
to  their  factory  at  Karlsruhe,  including  quantities 
of  undamaged  material,  so  as  to  make  the  operation 
of  what  remained  of  the  French  plants  the  next 
thing  to  impossible. 


“PAY  DIRT”  IN  CITY  DUST 

“During  the  course  of  a  recent  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  some  vacuum  sweeper  dust  was  spread  out 
upon  a  microscopic  slide  for  examination.  Quite 
by  accident  the  tip  of  a  knife  blade  cracked  off  and 
fell  into  the  dust.  A  mag-net  was  used  to  remove 
this  bit  of  iron,  but — most  of  the  dust  stuck  to  the 
magnet,  too!”  writes  Edwin  G.  Pierce,  instructor 
in  trade  chemistry  in  the  East  Technical  School, 
Cleveland,  O. 

“This  astonishing  phenomenon  seemed  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  real  object  of  the  experiment 
and  was  followed  up  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Other 
sweepings  were  analyzed  with  the  magnet  and  pro¬ 
duced  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  One  6x9 
foot  rug  gave  a  yield  of  12  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  magnetic  material  being  about  equal 
in  weight  to  a  five-cent  piece. 

“Since  the  dirt  of  rugs  and  carpets  comes  in  ‘on 
the  hoof,’  as  you  might  say,  attention  was  at  once 
directed  to  street  dirt,  and  here  conditions  were 
found  that  would  make  any  mining  prospector  think 
of  ‘pay  dirt.’  With  a  good  strong  magnet  one  can 
pick  up  iron  from  street  and  sidewalk  almost  any¬ 
where  in  that  vicinity. 

“The  source  of  this  magnetic  dirt  was  easily 
traced  to  the  Bessemer  converters.  These  fiery 
dragons  of  the  steel  industry  take  molten  iron  from 
the  blast  furnaces  and  convert  it  into  steel  by  blow¬ 
ing  through  it  blasts  of  air,  which  burn  out  the 
carbon  and  some  other  impurities.” 

Mr.  Pierce  describes  the  way  in  which  a  Bessemer 
converter  works  and  says  that  as  is  handles  1,200 
tons  or  more  of  metal  a  day,  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  pair  of  Bessemer’s  must  spread  about  fifty  tons 
of  iron  in  the  form  of  dust  over  the  city.  He  adds 
that  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Youngstown,  Buffalo  and 
other  steel  cities  furnished  samples  of  street  dirt 
that  contained  anywhere  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of 
magnetic  material. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ICE  AND  WERE  UNABLE 

TO  FLY 

Thousands  of  wild  fowl  were  caught  in  the  ice 
on  Goose  Lake,  Cal.,  during  the  recent  freeze  and 
perished.  The  fowl  were  largely  mud  hens,  but 
ducks  and  geese  were  included. 

The  drop  in  temperature  was  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  wind  and  spray  was  thrown  upon  the  birds 
swimming  in  the  lake.  This  quickly  froze,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  birds  to  fly,  and  as  the  ice 
formed  on  the  surface  they  were  caught  fast. 

Hundreds  of  the  wild  fowl  managed  to  get  on 
top  of  the  ice  and  were  blown  ashore,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  walk  or  fly. 


MANILA  ON  RICE  RATIONS 
The  people  of  Manila  have  been  put  on  rice  ra¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  ration  system  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  this  will  depend  upon  the  harvest  of  early  rice 
and  the  attitude  of  the  French  colonial  government 
with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  rice  from  Saigon 
and  Haiphong. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Paris  officials,  the 
insular  authorities  have  been  able  to  obtain  an  ex¬ 
port  permit  for  3,000  tons  of  rice  from  Haiphong. 
This  rice  will  be  used  exclusively  for  distribution 
in  the  southern  islands,  which  are  farthest  from 
the  Philippine  centres  of  production. 


F.  J.  OAKES,  HERO  OF  FORT  SUMTER,  DIES 

Francis  Oakes,  civil  war  veteran,  who  made  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  soldier  to  fire 
a  shot  from  Fort  Sumter  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
died  recently  in  his  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Plaza. 
He  was  80  years  old  and  was  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oakes  Manufacturing  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dyewood  extracts,  at  Astoria. 

Mr.  Oakes  was  a  member  of  Battery  E,  First  Ar¬ 
tillery,  stationed  at  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Har¬ 
bor,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  often  recalled 
his  experiences  following  the  Confederate  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  stronghold. 

“As  corporal  of  the  guard,”  he  said,  “it  was  my 
duty  to  relieve  the  guard  stationed  on  the  ramparts, 
and  I  was  engaged  in  that  duty  when  I  saw  the  first 
shot  fired  from  Fort  Johnson. 

“We  opened  fire  in  reply  at  7  o’clock.  Gun  No. 
1  was  under  command  of  Sergeant  Kearney.  Gun 
No.  2  was  under  my  command  and  Gun  No.  3  was 
under  the  command  of  Corporal  Ellerbrbook. 

“When  the  order  was  given  to  fire  we  all  wanted 
to  be  first.  Ours  were  breech  loading  guns.  I  have 
always  believed  that  my  gun  went  first,  although  of 
course  that  has  been  disputed  by  the  other  gunners. 


I  still  claim  that  I  fired  the  first  gun  in  defence  of 
the  Union.” 

A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Oakes  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  his  return  to  New  Yoik 
City  after  the  war.  He  lived  with  his  family  tor 
many  years  at  22  Lefferts  place,  Brooklyn,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Oakes  Manufacturing  Company  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  Lafayette 
Post,  No.  140,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  survived  by  three 
daughters  and  two  sons. 


POTASH  BEDS  OF  UTAH 

At  the  same  time  that  word  comes  from  Germany 
that  the  entire  potash  industry  of  the  country,  an 
industry  that  enjoyed  a  peculiar  world  monopoly 
before  the  war,  is  to  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  State  Potash  Board,  a  great  American  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  plant  valued  at  $2,000,000,  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  development  of  1,543  potash  claims 
on  lands  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Thus  Ger¬ 
many’s  State  directed  potash  industry  will  no  long¬ 
er  be  an  important  trade  advantage  for  bargaining 
with  America. 

Before  the  war  the  German  potash  mines  at  Stass- 
furt  were  the  source  of  America’s  supplies  of  this 
important  chemical.  The  shutting  off  of  this  source  ^ 
by  the  blockade  worked  a  considerable  anxiety 
among  American  consumers  of  this  article.  The 
end  of  the  war  finds  the  potash  situation  wearing 
an  entirely  different  complexion  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  Germany’s  socialized  potash 
industry  will  no  longer  dominate  the  American  mar¬ 
ket. 

Each  of  the  1,543  potash  mineral  claims  now  be¬ 
ing  worked  by  the  Utah  potash  enterprise  contains 
twenty  acres.  The  company  began  its  experimental 
work  here,  on  the  line  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  about  112  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
1916.  It  developed  a  method  for  the  extraction  of 
the  much  needed  chemical  from  the  salt  filled  soil 
of  the  Great  American  Desert. 

A  great  output  of  potash  is  expected.  There  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  salt  lands  there,  once 
the  bottom  of  a  great  inland  body  of  water  of  which 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  all  that  remains.  Much  has 
aleady  been  accomplished  toward  bringing  the  in¬ 
dustry  into  full  swing,  and  the  best  engineering 
ideas  in  the  industry  have  found  application.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  trenching  has  already 
been  dug  through  the  claims. 

The  Gciman  has  projected  the  reorganization  of 
the  potash  industry,  and  according  to  the  new  po¬ 
tash  law  it  will  give  the  workers  representation  in 
the  management. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


MILLIONS  ON  LAKE  BOTTOM 

Enough  pea  coal  to  make  those  who  might  sal- 
\age  it  wealthy  lies  buried  in  the  sands  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  oi  Portage  Bay,  Mich.,  according  to  a  despatch 
from  Houghton,  Mich.  Employees  of  a  Houghton 
fuel  company  recently  dropped  a  large  clam  shell 
to  the  lake  bottom  and  the  contents  of  the  shell  was 
found  to  be  three-fourths  pea  coal  and  the  remaind¬ 
er  sand.  Some  years  ago  pea  coal  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  for  fuel,  and  it  was  dumped  into 
the  lake  at  this  point  to  make  room  for  larger  and 
more  valuable  coal.  No  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  coal  on  the  lake  bottom  can  be  obtained,  but  its 
value  is  said  to  mount  into  the  millions. 


THRIFT  WEEK  OFFERS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
ACT  INSTEAD  OF  TALKING 

Mark  Twain  once  remarked  that  people  talked 
a  lot  about  the  weather  but  they  never  did  anything. 
Americans  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  thrift,  saving,  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  but  many  of  them  haven’t  done  anything.  It 
is  to  give  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  do  something  to  rectify 
the  economic  conditions  which  now  face  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  give  instruction  in  what  to  do,  that  the 
Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  is 
co-operating  in  the  promotion  of  the  National  Thrift 
Week  inaugurated  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  extends 
from  Saturday,  January  17,  to  January  24. 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  economists,  finan¬ 
ciers,  bankers,  statesmen,  business  men,  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  and  wage  earners  have  agreed  that  only  by 
rigid  economy  and  savings  can  we  hope  for  marked 
decreases  in  the  cost  of  necessities.  From  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  the  newest-made  foreign-born  citi¬ 
zen,  few  will  be  found  who  will  fail  to  agree  that 
increase  of  production  and  distribution,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste,  checking  of  extravagance,  consistent 
saving,  and  investment  in  safe,  Government  securi¬ 
ties  will  solve  the  problems  of  high  costs. 

National  Thrift  Week  will  give  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  to  start  off  the  new  year  by  putting 
those  principles  into  active  effect.  A  hearty  and 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  both  individuals 
and  organizations  of  all  sorts  during  that  week  will 
not  only  bring  to  the  country  a  knowledge  of  what 
to  do,  but  a  determination  to  do  it. 

January  17,  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  has  been  selected  oppropriately  to 
start  this  period  of  intensive  effort.  As  tentatively 
outlined,  that  day  will  *  be  observed  as  National 
Thrift  Day,  devoted  to  enlisting  the  Nation  in  a 


campaign  to  “save  first,  spend  afterwards ;  to  stick 
resolutely  to  the  habit  of  regular  saving  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  some  part  of  every  pay  envelope  to  finance 
future  opportunities  or  needs  and  to  invest  those 
savings  safely,  preferably  in  Government  securities ; 
to  demand  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent.” 

On  Sunday,  January  18,  sermons  will  be  preached 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  country  on  the  relation  of  thrift 
and  elimination  of  extravagance  to  religious  well¬ 
being  and  the  common  good.  The  remainder  of  the 
Thrift  Week  will  be  divided  into  Life  Insurance 
Day,  Own  Your  Own  Home  Day,  Make  a  Will  Day, 
Family  Budget  Day,  and  Pay  Your  Bills  Day. 

Thursday,  January  22,  will  be  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  thrift  to  industry,  impressing  upon  both 
employers  and  employees  the  necessity  of  thrift 
in  industrial  life  and  the  economic  value  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Wide  co-operation  for  observance  of  Thrift  Week 
has  been  pledged  by  thousands  of  civic,  religious, 
fraternal,  business,  and  labor  organizations.  The 
board  of  governors  of  the  Investment  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  convention  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing  have  promised  their  support. 

Walter  W.  Head,  president  of  the  Omaha  National 
Bank,  in  discussing  the  program  said:  “We  found 
that  men  wanted  some  concrete  principles  to  guide 
them  in  connection  with  money  matters  and  so  a 
financial  creed  is  to  be  recommended.”  This 
“creed,”  as  announced  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Make  a  budget. 

2.  Keep  an  intelligent  record  of  expenditures. 

3.  Have  a  bank  account. 

4.  Carry  a  life  insurance. 

5.  Make  a  will. 

6.  Own  your  own  home  eventually. 

7.  Pay  your  bills  promptly. 

8.  Invest  in  War  Saving  Stamps  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities. 

9.  Spend  less  than  you  earn. 

10.  Share  with  others. 

Participation  in  the  observance  of  this  week  ser¬ 
vice  both  to  oneself  and  to  one’s  fellow,  citizens,  and 
promotion  of  the  doctrines  for  which  this  week  has 
been  set  aside,  can  not  but  work  to  the  advantage 
and  self-interest  of  every  citizen,  every  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  every  community.  Never  before  in  this 
generation  has  the  practice  of  thrift  held  forth  to 
the  saver  such  unusual  rewards,  both  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  as  a  patriotic  service  to  his  community  and 
his  Nation. 
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The  Midnight  Shadow 

- OR - 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEVEN  STEPS 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  IX  (Continued). 

“Tell  me  all  about  it,”  he  gasped,  “and  tell  it 
quick.” 

“It’s  like  this,”  said  the  detective.  “But  hold  on. 
Smoke  a  cigar.  It  will  make  you  feel  better — it  will 
quiet  your  nerves.” 

“No,  no!  I  never  smoke.  Go  on  and  tell  what 
you  have  to  tell.” 

“Well,  then,  after  you  left  I  did  the  examination 
act  in  this  old  roost  about  as  thoroughly  as  mortal 
man  could  do  it,  I  flatter  myself,  but  it  all  came  to 
nothing.  That  job  finished,  I  thought  I  would  go 
over  on  the  rise  across  the  hollow,  where  we  first 
saw  the  shadow  last  night,  and  see  if  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  I  could  discover  where  the  thing  suddenly 
sprang  from. 

“When  I  got  over  there  I  turned  and  looked  back 
towards  the  house. 

“To  my  surprise  I  saw  a  bright  light  shining  at 
the  top  of  these  mysterious  steps  just  where  we  are 
sitting  now. 

“As  I  happened  to  have  a  pretty  good  night-glass, 
I  turned  it  over  here,  but  the  light  was  confusing 
and  I  could  not  make  out  just  what  lay  behind  it. 
As  I  was  screwing  up  the  glass  to  get  a  better  focus 
I  caught  sight  of  a  woman  flitting  along  on  top  of 
the  hill  here,  making  for  the  house. 

“I  got  busy  with  the  glass  on  the  instant,  of 
course.  As  she  drew  nearer  to  the  light  for  which 
she  seemed  to  be  directly  heading,  she  turned,  and 
the  light  striking  full  on  her  face,  I  saw  that  she 
was  Miss  Fanny.  Well,  Oliver,  I  thought  of  all 
sorts  of  explanations  but  the  right  one.  It  never 
once  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  walking  in 
her  sleep. 

“As  for  the  rest,  all  that  remains  to  tell  is  that 
she  went  straight  ahead  and  started  up  these  steps. 
Before  she  got  quite  to  the  top  out  went  the  light. 
Of  course,  I  came  over  here  as  fast  as  I  could  make 
it,  but  there  was  no  Miss  Fanny  in  evidence,  and 
that  is  all  I  know.” 

“It  is  terrible!”  said  Oliver.  “Just  terrible!  Her 
father  ought  to  be  told.” 

“You’re  dead  wrong,”  replied  Dick  Ketchum.  “It 
wouldn’t  do  the  least  good  to  tell  him.  He  would 
only  kick  up  a  great  row  and  bring  the  police  and 
the  detectives  here.  I  am  just  as  good  a  detective 
as  he  can  hire  for  money.  Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.  I  shall  work  tooth  and  nail  to  find  that 
poor  girl,  and  now  that  you  have  got  the  bounce  I 


see  no  reason  why  you  can’t  jump  right  in  and 
help  me.” 

And  this  reasoning  sounded  good  to  Oliver. 

He  assented,  of  course,  and  asked  what  he  was 
wanted  to  do. 

“We  have  to  wait  till  night.  There’s  no  use  in 
doing  anything  more  until  then,”  replied  Dick  Ket¬ 
chum.  “As  soon  as  it  is  dark  we  watch  this  house. 
You  at  the  front  and  back  doors,  making  the  rounds 
continually,  while  I  will  never  lose  sight  of  these 
steps.  If  we  don’t  see  Henry  Grady  and  his  Mid¬ 
night  Shadow  come  out  then  we  are  blind  moles, 
that’s  all,  or  it  is  proved  positively  that  they  go  out 
of  here  one  way  and  come  in  another,  provided  we 
see  them  come  in  again.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  lucky 
enough  to  see  your  girl.” 

“This  time  you  will  arrest  the  shadow  if  you  get 
the  chance?” 

“Most  decidedly!  I  would  not,  however,  but  for 
Miss  Fanny;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  the 
only  thing  to  do.” 

Of  course,  Oliver  »assented. 

He  had  left  word  at  home 'that  he  might  be  ab¬ 
sent  all  night,  and  there  was  no  hindrance. 

He  and  Dick  Ketchum  remained  together  all  the 
afternoon,  but  not  at  the  house. 

They  went  about  the  neighborhood  inquiring  of 
various  people  to  try  to  learn  if  anyone  besides 
themselves  had  seen  Henry  Grady  and  his  mysteri¬ 
ous  shadow. 

The  result  was  peculiar. 

They  came  across  several  people  who  had  seen 
the  old  jewelry  peddler. 

Dick  Ketchum  had  made  similar  inquiries  of 
others  the  day  before,  and  with  the  same  result,  he 
informed  Oliver. 

After  dark  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  the 
watch  began. 

Dick  Ketchum  hid  among  the  shrubbery  at  a 
place  where  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  seven  steps. 

Oliver  kept  up  a  slow  walk  around  the  house. 

Occasionally,  as  he  passed  Ketchum  would  speak 
to  Oliver  and  offer  a  few  words  of  encouragement. 

At  last  at  ten  o’clock  he  told  him  to  take  his  place 
and  rest  himself. 

And  so  they  kept  it  up  until  long  after  midnight, 
but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  either  Henry  Grady  or 
the  shadow. 

“We  may  as  well  knock  off,”  said  Dick  Ketchum 
then.  “It  is  nearly  one  o’clock.  I  have  been  up  all 
night  for  two  nights,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  a 
little  sleep.  Will  you  come  home  with  me?” 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asked  Oliver. 

“I  don’t  tell  that,”  replied  the  detective.  “When  I 
say  home  I  mean  to  a  hotel.  I’ll  foot  the  bill." 

“Well,  all  right.  I  don’t  mind.  It’s  too  late  for  me 
to  go  to  Brooklyn.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Eob,  tiie  fee  King 

- OR - 

OUT  TO  FIND  THE  POLE 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  VIII  (Continued). 

Bob  reined  in  his  dogs  and  let  them  rest. 

**Ho\v  far  to  the  cave  now,  Thyra?”  Bob  asked. 

“About  fifty  miles,”  replied  Thyra.  “It  is  on  our 
left.” 

Bob  got  out  his  compass. 

“How  does  she  head?”  demanded  Ike,  alluding  to 
the  channel,  of  course. 

“Almost  due  north.”  said  Bob.  “It  is  very  little 
off. 

"Wonderful  that  the  explorers  never  caught  on 
to  this.” 

"Not  at  all.  No  ship  could  get  in  here.  Both 
Mr.  Michaelson  and  Captain  Waring  report  that 
they  encountered  no  Esquimaux.  It  is  a  place  de¬ 
serted.  But  on  we  go.” 

He  started  up  the  dogs,  and  on  they  flew,  for  the 
intention  was  to  do  at  least  half  the  distance  to  the 
cave  before  going  into  camp  for  the  night. 

"All  the  Arctic  is  practically  a  place  deserted,” 
observed  Thyra,  "and  yet  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  so  often  that  there  must  have  been  a  time  ages 
ago  when  this  whole  region  was  teeming  with  life, 
and  the  climate  as  hot  as  the  center  of  Africa.” 

“Ho!”  cried  Sandy.  “What  are  you  giving  us, 
Miss  Thyra?  Of  course,  you  don’t  expect  anyone 
to  believe  that.” 

"Come,”  said  Bob.  “That’s  not  a  very  polite  way 
of  putting  it  to  a  lady,  I  must  say,  Sandy.  If  you 
weren’t  so  ignorant  you  would  know  that  science 
has  proved  that  long  ago.  Why,  they  have  even 
found  the  remains  of  mastodons  frozen  in  the  ice 
in  Siberia,  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  went  into 
cold  storage.  Some  day  they  will  find  some  of  those 
other  wonderful  prehistoric  animals  the  same  way.” 

-A  feller  I  know  in  St.  Johns  what  went  to  New 
York  seen  one  of  them  creatures  in  a  museum  a 
hundred  and  sixty-feet  long,”  cried  Sandy. 

Bob  laughed. 

"Oh,  that’s  the  Brontosaurus,  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,”  he  said.  “I  have  seen  them  my¬ 
self,  but  you  have  stuck  on  an  extra  hundred  feet, 
Sandy.  That  fellow  is  only  sixty-five  feet  long,  if 
I  remember  rightly.” 

“How  I  should  like  to  go  to  New  York  and  see 
all  its  wonders,”  sighed  Thyra. 

“Perhaps  that  time  may  come  sooner  than  you 
imagine,”  said  Bob.  “If  we  can  hit  New  York  as 
d  co  erers  of  the  North  Pole  it  will  be  an 
exp*  rionce!  We  shall  be  the  lions  of  the  houi . 


"In  the  meantime  Peary  or  Dr.  Cook  may  head 
you  off,”  chuckled  Ike. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  questioned  Bob.  “Put 
us  to  it — you  will  be  with  us,  of  course.” 

“Not  I!  I  shall  never  set  foot  in  the  city  of  New 
York  again.” 

“Why  ?”  asked  Thyra. 

"Tell  you  that  with  the  rest  of  my  story,  when  we 
get  to  the  Pole,”  replied  Ike.  "No  more  questions 
now.  Curtain’s  down,  shop  shut,  no  more  talk  from 
yours  truly.  On  we  go  to  the  camping  place.” 

They  had  no  special  place  in  mind,  but  the  one 
they  finally  chose  seemed  singularly  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  being  a  deep  niche  in  the  great  rock 
wall  on  the  west. 

Here  they  put  up  their  tents,  built  their  fire,  and 
proceeded  with  the  usual  preparations  to  care  for 
themselves  and  the  dogs. 

It  was  not  very  cold  for  the  Arctic,  hardly  down 
to  zero,  and  being  provided  with  everything  needed 
for  their  situation,  there  was  no  hardship  about 
their  task — indeed,  they  had  suffered  none  as  yet. 

After  supper  Ike  played  the  banjo  in  his  usual 
efficient  style,  and  Thyra  sang  Danish  songs  to  his 
accompaniment — bob  loved  to  hear  her. 

By  nine  o’clock  she  retired  to  her  own  tent,  and 
Bob  and  Ike  started  a  card  game. 

Sandy  went  outside  for  something,  while  the 
game  was  in  progress. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  before  he  came  bouncing  in 
again,  looking  rather  scared. 

“People  coming,  Bob!”  he  cried.  "Esquimaux. 
They’ve  got  long  spears!” 

Bob  and  Ike  threw  down  their  cards  and  ran  out. 

Bob  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  couple  of  Esquimaux 
if  he  could,  for  the  work  of  caring  for  the  dogs  was 
burdensome  always. 

“Where  are  they?”  he  demanded.  "I  see  no  one.” 

“I  didn’t  say  I  did,”  replied  Sandy,  who  had  not 
expected  to  be  taken  literally.  “I  saw  their  shadows 
on  the  snow.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so?” 

“  You  didn’t  give  me  a  chance,  Bob.  You  took  me 
up  so  quick.” 

“But  the  shadows!”  cried  Ike.  “I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.” 

The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  every  star  was  shin¬ 
ing.  It  was  just  the  night  for  shadows  on  the  snow 
— their  own  were  long  enough. 

“Over  there,”  said  Sandy,  pointing. 

And  even  as  he  spoke  the  shadows  leaped  into 
being. 

Two  lengthened  representations  of  men  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  snow. 

They  wore  the  Esquimaux  dress ;  each  was  armed 
with  a  spear;  they  were  fighting  with  their  spears. 

Suddenly  one  aimed  a  blow  at  the  other,  and  the 
spear  seemed  to  penetrate  his  breast  as  the  shadow 
dropped  its  own  spear  and  fell  backward 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

The  curious  spectacle  of  great  logs  set  afire  by 
the  friction  of  their  rapid  descent  in  a  long  chute 
was  witnessed  recently  in  the  mountains  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State.  Logs  of  exceptional  length  were  needed 
for  special  water-front  piling,  and  could  be  found 
only  at  a  great  height.  The  chute  down  which  the 
cut  timbers  were  slid  was  over  a  mile  long,  and  the 
big  sticks  attained  a  tremendous  velocity.  One  that 
“ jumped  the  track”  on  the  way,  shattered  a  24-inch 
oak  tree  in  its  course,  without  material  damage  to 
itself. — Popular  Mechanics. 


P.  W.  Hart,  a  well  known  farmer  from  McKin- 
neysburg  precinct,  near  the  Harrison  County  line, 
Kentucky,  made  quite  a  record  with  a  small  patch 
of  his  tobacco  this  year.  He  set  out  the  patch  early 
in  May  and  cut  the  crop  in  August,  getting  530 
sticks.  He  allowed  the  suckers  to  grow,  and  late 
in  October  cut  470  sticks  more  from  the  same 
patch. 


The  success  of  C.  P.  Ellis  in  breeding  silver  foxes 
at  Hungry  Hollow,  eleven  miles  from  Regina,  Can¬ 
ada,  has  led  a  number  of  farmers  of  this  part  of 
Saskatchewan  to  try  their  hands  at  the  business. 
They  have  bought  pairs  of  foxes  from  which  to  de¬ 
velop  breeding  pens.  Two  years  ago  Ellis  started 
his  fox  ranch  with  two  pairs  of  foxes.  He  now  has 
fifty-six  animals.  In  the  two  years  he  has  sold 
$16,000  worth  of  pelts,  A  silver  fox  two  years  ago 
is  worth  from  $400  to  $2,000.  Mr.  Ellis  sold  eight- 
month-old  pups  last  year  at  public  auction  for  $900 
apiece.  This  part  of  Canada,  Ellis  declares,  is  as 
well  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  silver  foxes  as  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry. 


Credit  for  designing  and  producing  in  concrete 
practical  form  the  tank  used  in  the  World  War  by 
the  British  has  been  given  by  the  Royal  Commission 


on  Inventions,  which  has  been  hearing  the  claims 
of  various  inventors,  to  Sir  William  Tritton  and 
Major  Wilson,  who  made  joint  claim  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  which  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  German  forces,  according  to  a 
despatch  from  London  to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
amount  of  the  award  is  $75,000.  In  the  report  of 
the  commission  other  rewards  of  $5,000  and  $2,500 
were  made,  and  high  tribute  paid  in  several  cases 
where  no  money  award  was  possible  because  of  the 
conditions  of  the  service  to  which  the  recipients 
belong.  Special  praise  was  given  to  Winston 
Churchill,  who  was  Minister  of  War  when  the  claims 
of  the  various  inventors  were  submitted  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government.  The  commission  recorded  its  view 
that  it  was  primarily  due  to  Mr.  Churchill's  recep¬ 
tivity,  courage  and  driving  force  that  the  general 
idea  of  such  an  instrument  of  warfare  as  the  tank 
was  converted  into  practical  form.  The  report  adds 
that  “Mr.  Churchill  has  very  properly  taken  the 
view  that  all  his  thought  and  time  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  make  any  claim 
for  any  reward,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so.” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

“Rastus,  why  doan  you  all  jine  de  navy  ’sted  of 
de  army!”  “G’way  fum  here,  niggah,  Ah  kin  run 
fastah  den  Ah  kin  swim.” 


Bank  Cashier — You  will  have  to  be  identified, 
madam.  Lady — My  friend  here  will  identify  me. 
Cashier — But  I  don’t  know  her.  Lady — Oh,  well,  I’ll 
introduce  her. 


Lawyer  (to  judge) — I  admit  that  my  client  called 
the  plaintiff  a  hog,  but  considering  the  value  of  hogs 
at  present,  I  call  that  a  compliment  rather  than  an 
insult. 


“Henry,  how  much  did  you  give  that  girl  in  the 
cloakroom?”  “Only  a  dime,  my  dear.”  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I’ve  never  seen  one  of  those  odious  creatures 
smile  the  way  she  did  for  less  than  a  quarter.” 


Her  Ladyship— Have  you  given  Fido  his  soup? 
Buttons — Yes  ’urn.  Her  Ladyship — And  his  ome¬ 
lette?  Buttons — Yes  ’urn.  Her  Ladyship — And  his 
jelly?  Buttons — Yes ’urn.  Her  Ladyship — Then  you 
may  have  some  bread  and  cheese  and  go  to  bed. 


When  little  Ernest  was  out  walking  with  his  moth¬ 
er  one  day  he  suddenly  pointed  to  a  lady  across  the 
road  and  said:  “Oh,  mamma,  I  know  that  lady  over 
there!  She  often  speaks  to  me.”  “Does  she,  really, 
darling?”  answered  the  mother.  “And  what  does  she 
say?”  “She— she — well,  she  usually  says:  “Don’t 
you  dare  to  throw  stones  at  my  dog  again,  you  little 
wretch!” 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


SMALLEST  FORD  PAY  TO  BE  $8 

Henry  Ford,  automobile  manufacturer,  is  plan¬ 
ning:  to  increase  the  pay  of  his  50,000  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  to  $8  a  day  minimum,  according  to  reports 

in  financial  circles. 

It  is  said  the  wage  increase  will  become  effective 
within  a  year.  It  is  planned  as  a  celebration  when 
Ford  liquidates  a  $100,000,000  loan  made  some  time 
ago  to  permit  him  to  acquire  all  stock  in  the  Ford 
plants  for  his  family. 


TOSSED  POWDER  INTO  FIRE 
Herbert  Waters,  aged  43,  a  coal  miner  at  Mor- 
risville,  near  Washington,  Pa.,  tested  the  quality  of 
blasting  powder  by  tossing  a  handful  into  an  open 
fire,  in  his  home  the  other  day.  Waters  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Waters,  aged  40,  are  dying  in  the  Way- 
nesburg  Hospital,  their  daughter  Belma,  8,  is  dead 
and  their  son,  Thomas,  14,  is  suffering  from  severe 
but  not  fatal  injuries.  * 

Waters  had  a  keg  of  powder  in  his  home  to  be 
used  in  mine  blasting.  It  had  become  damp  and 
the  miner  tossed  some  of  it  into  the  blaze.  The 
resultant  explosion  blew  out  one  entire  side  of  the 
two  story  brick  house  and  buried  the  occupants  into 
the  yard. 


SHOT  HIMSELF  IN  SLEEP 

Roy  Spangler  shot  himself  while  walking  in  his 
sleep  on  the  ranch  where  he  is  living  in  the  uppqr 
Owl  Creek  Valley,  Wyo.  From  the  best  information 
obtainable  the  first  that  was  known  of  the  occurrence 
was  when  Mrs.  Spangler  was  awakened  by  a  shot 
and  a  scream  from  hei  husband.  He  was  found  with 
a  bad  wound  in  the  left  breast  and  with  a  gun  close 
by,  but  appeared  to  have  not  the  slightest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  shooting  or  anything  that  preceded  it. 

A  physician  was  called  over  the  telephone  and 
hurried  to  the  ranch,  where  he  found  Mr.  Spangler 
seriously  hurt  and  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood.  The 
bullet  had  penetrated  about  two  inches  above  the 
line  of  the  heart,  had  been  deflected  from  its  course 
by  striking  a  rib  and  had  lodged  in  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  The  wounded  man  was  brought  to  town.  He 
was  greatly  weakened  by  loss  of  blood. 


HOT  MINERAL  WATER  FOUND  IN  ENGLAND 

A  remarkable  discovery  of  hot  mineral  water 
has  been  made  at  Ridgeway,  near  Sheffield.  Bor¬ 
ing  for  oil  has  been  in  progress  for  seven  months 
in  a  field  close  to  Ridgeway  Church,  and  at  the 
depth  of  2,900  feet  a  spring  of  hot  water  was  tapped, 


the  volume  being  sufficient  to  lift  the  casing  seve¬ 
ral  inches. 

The  water  is  of  a  wonderfully  high  temperature 
and  gives /off  a  vapor  which  furnished  undeniable 
proof  that  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
After  the  first  few  hours  the  water  ran  itself  clear 
and  has  steadily  flowed  from  the  eight  inch  pipe  at  a 
pressure  that  has  carried  it  up  six  inches  ever  since. 
That  it  is  genuine  thermal  water,  possessing  miner¬ 
al  qualities  and  properties  in  an  extraordinary  and 
as  yet  unknown  degree,  its  heat  and  flavor  fully 
prove. 

On  the  site  of  Birley  Spa,  about  two  miles  away, 
the  Romans  had  a  bath,  but  the  flow  in  that  place 
wras  never  recorded  as  above  ordinary  temperature. 
The  water  of  the  Birley  Spa  was  supposed  to  be 
very  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and 
gout,  but  the  spa  ceased  to  be  fashionable  and  grad¬ 
ually  dropped  out  of  use. 

Compared  with  other  British  spas,  the  new  flow 
has  a  higher  temperature.  The  famous  healing  wa¬ 
ters  of  Buxton  have  a  never  failing  temperature 
of  80  degrees,  but  the  new  flow  is  much  nearer 
boiling  point.  The  site  is  in  the  centre  of  beautiful 
country,  within  easy  reach  of  Sheffield.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  discovery  will  lead  to  the  revival 
of  Birley  Spa  in  the  near  future. 


COTTON  PICKERS  CAN  EARN  $10  EVERY  DAY 

There  is  not  a  community  in  Oklahoma  where  a 
cotton  picker  cannot  find  a  job  at  once,  according 
to  G.  P.  Lashbrook,  of  the  Federal  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau. 

“We  have  unfilled  applications  on  file  for  150 
cotton  pickers,  and  many  requests  for  definite  num¬ 
bers  of  men.  Every  day  we  receive  calls  to  send 
all  the  cotton  pickers  we  can  find  and  the  price  for 
picking  has  jumped  in  several  instances  from  $2  to 
$3  a  hundred,  depending  upon  the  cotton  to  be 
picked. 

Oklahoma  fields  are  now  offering  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  cotton  pickers  than  almost  any  other 
line  of  work.  An  experienced  man  can  pick  from 
300  to  500  pounds  a  day  because  of  the  vast  amount 
of  open  cotton  that  has  never  been  picked  over,  and 
$10  a  day  is  considered  only  a  fair  day’s  earnings 
by  good  pickers." 

Every  ablebodied  man  in  Oklahoma  City  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  job  paying  at  least  forty  and  probably  fifty 
cents  an  hour  by  applying  at  the  Federal  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  Monday  morning,  it  is  said.  The 
demand  for  cotton  pickers  and  the  high  prices  paid 
for  pickers  has  carried  any  surplus  labor  that  may 
exist  into  the  cotton  fields,  and  has  left  many  va¬ 
cancies  in  common  labor  in  construction  work  and 
other  lines. 
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GOOD  READING 


SAVES  BANK  ROLL 

By  giving  a  lift  to  a  supposed  mountaineer,  W. 
O.  Adrian  of  Connellsville,  Pa.  escaped  the  fate  of 
a  number  of  autoists,  for  the  supposed  mountaineer 
was  a  deserter  who  had  turned  bandit  and  has  been 
terrorizing  autoists  on  the  mountain  roads. 

Adrian  had  just  left  Cumberland.  Mck,  when  a 
hardy  looking  man  asked  him  if  he  were  going 
toward  Hancock,  and  receiving  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  accepted  an  invitation  to  “ride  about  four  miles 
this  side  of  Hancock.”  When  he  got  out,  the  moun¬ 
taineer  offered  to  pay  for  his  ride.  At  Hancock 
Adrian  heard  people  talking  of  the  auto  bandit  and 
found  that  the  description  tallied  with  the  man  who 
had  been  his  guest. 


ASLEEP  EIGHTY  DAYS 

Neighbors,  relatives  and  doctors  for  eighty  days 
tried  to  wake  Mrs.  Fred  Tracey,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
from  her  “sleeping  sickness,”  but  a  talking  machine 
succeeded  where  human  tongues  had  failed. 

When,  as  a  last  resort,  a  record  was  played,  she 
became  conscious  long  enough  to  inquire: 

“What  was  that?” 

Then  she  fell  asleep  again,  but  was  roused  seve¬ 
ral  times  after  that.  Her  physician  now  states  that 
she  will  recover. 

The  woman  is  fifty-five  years  old  and  although 
believed  here  to  hold  the  1919  championship  for 
“long  distance  sleeping,”  is  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion. 


WIRE  INSPECTOR  “TREED”  BY  PACK  OF  20 

WOLVES 

Farmers  and  others  between  Geneva,  N.  Y.  and 
Waterloo  are  seeking  the  lair  of  a  pack  of  about 
twenty  wolves  that  have  been  seen  there  recently. 
The  other  morning  they  came  from  a  clump  of 
woods  and  surrounded  the  pole  upon  which  Charles 
Gowers,  inspector  of  high  tension  wires  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  of  this  city,  was 
perched. 

Gowers  sent  an  S.  0.,  S.  call  to  this  city  and  a 
party  of  six  went  in  an  automobile  to  the  rescue. 
They  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  get  several  shots 
at  the  animals,  which  were  large  gray  beasts.  At 
least  one  was  wounded,  as  shown  by  a  trail  of 
blood  in  the  snow,  but  the  woods  being  upon  marshy 
lands  the  party  did  not  follow  the  pack. 

Two  men  employed  by  the  same  company  were 
attacked  by  the  same  pack  recently  while  they  were 
repairing  their  track  by  the  side  of  the  road  north¬ 
east  of  the  city. 
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Watch rricesemarhed.  8ond.no  money.  Hero  it  is. 
The  watch  you  always  wanted.  Gents’  or  boys’  O.  F. 
size,  engraved  or  plain  solid  siivcroidcaae,  stem  wind  and  set. 


Special  Offer*  Send  name  and  address  nad  ww 
will  tend  this  beautiful  watch  by  parcel  post.  Pay 
J3.45  and  watch  is  yours.  Owing  to  advancing  prices 
thii  offer  for  limited  tune  only.  Free— A  sold  plated  chain 

and  charm.  ClhUJLblUU  tVAXCil  CO.,JJvpt,  ISO  Chicago,  hi. 


Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  Yon  a  Lachnite 


T\ON’T  send  a  penny.  Send  yonr  naraa  and  finder  size  and 
say  “S«nd  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  grold  rinsr 
on  10  days'  free  trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  right  to 
your  home.  When  it  comes  merely  deposit  $4.75  with  the 
postman  and  then  wear  it  for  10  full  davs.  If  you,  or  If 
mny  of  your  friends  can  tell  It  from  a  diamond,  send  It 
back.  But  if  you  decius  to  buy  it— send  ua  $2.50  a  mouth 
until  $18.75  has  been  paid. 

YX7*.;  Tn/?  oar  Send  y oar  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of 
Y*  I**"  aUCIslJ^the  solid  gold  ring**  illustrated  above 
yo«  wiab  (ladies'  or  men’s).  Be  sure  to  send  fiu?er  flixt*. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  Dept.  T2G68 
12  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  El. 


QUICK  HAIR  GROWTH! 
Box  Freo  To  You  l 


Would  You  Lite  Sueh  a  Result  tit  ThUt 


Cz 


D.  you  want,  freo,  »  trial  box  «/  Kao. 
kott,  tkat  baa  proved  iuM»,*rul  la  to  nsaay 
uhi’  If  to,  you  need  oolj  to  aoawer  this  oAr. 
by  aoatearo  or  letwr,  eakia g  lor  f  RE|  5JQI, 
TkU  famous  preptrntits  U  tor  fltolniH,  tfcl». 
Blag  kalr  and  «*T»rti  forms  of  ^  P,  ga.  gsa, 
BAIBNESS.  Iomaoyeaae*.  &"  Ft  E,  g£t 
a  new  hair  growih  kaa  Off  a  reported  „L«n 
all  «iM  kaafalle4.  la  why  not  sse  far 
yaursalfl  Xo,k®u  It  eae4  by  atea  aa* 
woat.1  It  la  ^rfaotly  harsala.a  and  ortaa 
•tarts  hair  grow’k  la  a  fkw  days.  AJdr-.ti 

»tt  Utofitory,  KA  103,  ttatlw  F,  Ht*  York.  N.Y. 


J 9KT3L 


MEW  SCIENTIFIC 


PRICE 

19  ^ 

1  A.  C . aiLvea only. Q | Q 

13)  OV  C  You  Apparently  see  thru  Clothes,  Wood. 

I  8tone,  any  obioct.  See  Bones  in  Flesh. 
A  magic  trick  novelty  Freb  with  each  X  Ray. 

MARVEL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  13.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


SLEUTH  AUTOMATIC  LIQUID  PISTOL 


L#M4f  anittii. 


A  At 


n  til  Stop 
thi  meit  viiioui  dop  (or 
in  (in)  without  perman¬ 
ent  injur}.  Perfectly  sale 
to  carry.  Fires  and  re¬ 
charges  by  pulling  trigger.  I.oad9 
from  any  liquid.  No  cartridges  re- 
quired.  Over  six  shots  in  one  loading, 
dealers, or  by  mail  25c.  Money  order  or 
stamps;  no  coins.  PARKER,  STEARNS 
&  COMPANY  234  Sheffield  Avenue,  B  ooklyn,  N.Y. 


-  UTX?  IT  IT 

these  !: 

Secret  Locket  and  Neck  Chain,  Pen¬ 
dant  and  Neck  Chain,  imitation  Wrist 
Watch  with  Silk  Ribbon  Bracelet  and 
these  FOUR  lovely  Rings.  ALL  Given 
FREE  to  anyone  selling  only  10  of  our 
latest  Jewelry  Novelties  at  1 5c  a  card. 
C.  E.  Dale  Mfg.  Co.,  Provld---*.  R.  I. 


AIR  RIFLE 

LiL*-**  This  fine  Rifle  free  for  selling  only  16  pieces  of  our 
^  Jewelry  at  13c  each.  Wnu  for  Jewelry  today. 

COLUMBIA  NOVELTY  CO..  Dept.  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit 
the  new  Ranger  “Motorbike"  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  electrie  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti¬ 
skid  tires.  Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Ranker*'  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Regular  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

T?®C<?  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
■  tallL w  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 


j||f^  Play  Eight 
fgrajiio  Instruments 

BillrffiS  No  Stud/ 

pSlf  Necessary 

Every  heme,  every  group  of  frleads 
/  ihotdd  have  Soo*-e- J’Looea,  the  te- 
markable  inemmienU  that  anyone 
play.  They  produce  rich,  tweet 
pewertul  t*NM.  Unite  Has  band  in- 
1  strumenu  that  take  year*  ef  itudy 

aad  practice  ta  team  «e  play. 

If  yon  eao  hem.  talk  er  (lax  you  and  your  Meads  caa 
beecaa*  expert  Song-o-Phoae  player*  right  ewey.  end  play 
anything  from  the  goad  aid  sang*  ta  the  meet  papular  nit*. 

Song-o-Phones 
are  delighting  / 

Send  right  away  far  booklet  and  IfAf  fe-J'-sSa 

full  partleulan  about  these  wander- 
ful.  Inexpensive  Instrument*.  S-LaS.**)  if 

At  all  musical  instrument  |i||SS®L  V 
dealers,  department  staree  and 
|t»y  *r  ntrite  far  free 

rhe  Sonopboae  Company 

17  8.  Ninth  *L,  1 1  ABreeklya.  M.ff.  /  I 


SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  US  - - ’  6s\\i 

exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you  V 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog.  W 

MiS*  A  W%  cycle  company 

bfiy  Dept.  8188  CHICAGO 


REAL  PHONOGRAPH  FREE 


Beautifully  finished,  nickel  winding 
crank,  spring  motor,  speed  regulator, 
s.  stop  lever.  New  improved  souna 
box  with  mica  diaphragm  — 
makes  perfect  reproductions  of 
kinds  of  music.  A  marvel- 
ous  machine  in  every  way. 
Delighted  thousands  of  home,. 

IWw  SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  your  name,  end  we  will  send 
Yen  24  of  our  Art  Pictures  to  dis- 
pose  of  on  special  offer  at  25c 
||f|||§ra  each.  Send  us  the  $6  you  col- 

an^  we  new 

improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph 

and  a  selection  of  5  records  fret, 

jUf  E.D.  LIFE,  Dept.  1T46  CHICAGO 


ffV  I  tell  yon  howl  Fascinating  profession.  Bi#  sal- 

ariea.  Experience  no  necessary.  Splendid  enfagd- 
menta  always  waitinr.  Opportunity  for  tyavel. 
5*V  «  Thaatrioal  acenta  endorse  rry  methods.  Thirty 
y  u  YL  years'  experience  aa  beth  manager  and  performer. 
w  ^  II  lus  trated  hook,  “All  About?  aadeville,  **  FREE. 

Send  6  cents  posta^J  and  state  age  and  occupation. 

FREDERIC  LADELLE.Sta. 224. JACKSOV.-MICH. 


?  .  Learn  to  throw  your  voice  Into  a 

!/$/>  trunk,  under  the  bed,  outin  the  hall 
VifWJ/  or  an>'^ where.  Rots  of  FUN  fooling 
miBf&f  the  Teacher,  Janitor,  Policeman  or 
mg'/  Friends.  The  VENTRIRO  Is  a  lit- 
‘0$®*.  tie  instrument  that  fits  Into  the 
mouth  out  of  sight.  Anyone  can 
Jgfe/  use  it.  Never  Fails.  A  32  page  book 
on  VENTRILOQUISM  sent  with 
the  Ventrilo  for  10  cts.  ar.d  ‘A  eta.  postage. 


Will  make  you  scream,  given  with  above 
ROTAL  NOV.  CO.,  Box  9,  South  Norwalk,  Conn, 


t6  Songs,  words  and  music;  25  Pic¬ 
tures  Pretty  Girls;  40  Ways  to  Make 
Money;  1  Joke  Book;  1  Book  on 
Love;  1  Magic  Book;  1  Book  Letter 
Writing;  1  Dream  Book  and  For¬ 
tune  Teller;  1  Cook  Book;  1  Base 
Ball  Book,  gives  rules  for  games;  1 
Toy  Maker  Book;  Language  of 
Flowers;  1  Morse  Telegraph  Alpha¬ 
bet;  12  Chemical  Experiments; 
Magic  Age  Table;  Great  North  Pole 
Game:  100  Conundrums;  3  Puzzles; 
12  Games;  30  Verses  for  Autograph  Albums.  All 
the  above  by  mail  for  10  cts.  and  a  cts.  postage. 
ROYAL  SALES  CO.,  Box  to  ,  Sooth  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOOT  REMEDY  C 


HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 


S'P^^tNEW  BOOK) Tell*  how  to  Get 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtship 
How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a 
V^SlirTi  ngP^j  Widow;  to  win  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch 
Bachelor:  how  to  manage  your 
^  KZPl  beautomakehlmpropose.howtomake 
ragfijiy  00* el  your  fellow  or  girl  love  you;  what  to  do 
EPulth  JA  before  and  after  the  wedding.  Tells 
I  other  things  necessary  for  Lovers  to 
know,  Samnle  copy  by  mall  10  Cents. 

&0IAL  BOOK  C0*»  Bo*  «.  &o,  Norualh,  C«aa» 


Brut  bvtuid.  |*wtrfnl  Ubhi,  iclatiflttllr  fTMnd,  Nurlr  ovtn 
B«tda  •  t#U*cnp«.  Ost  UftU  PRBE  for  ■•IIIav  l« 

paokaj-M  Blue*  Farfuuad  Iran  in#  at  lOo  mm.  *mn4  na  maflty, 

BINtO  COMPANY  DIPT  67A  UINOHABBTON.  N.  t. 


HIH  R1NB  FUR  LADIES  FHEl 


HoMvy  gold  filled.  Warranted  6  year*. 
To  vunke  friends  and  to  Introduce  our 
Miti'fi; ina  and  Ulna  Karenina. send  16  eta. 
for  a  »  montlis’  subscript!  on  .ana  thfa 
King,  yodrfrise,  will  be  eent  i*  KEK.  poat« 

puiJ.  M.  Mctaddpa,  Swcy.J it® 

43d  St..  D«pe>*-?  Mew  Yarh 


Are  you  one  of  the  98  %  who 

didn’t  finish  High  School?  If  so  you 
are  badly  handicapped.  Without  this 
training  you  are  barred  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  career,  from  the 
leading  professions,  from  well-paid 
civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching  and 
college  entrance,  in  fact  from  all 
worthwhile  positions. 


CSV  THIS 
TSAIB98NG 

&9@W2 

you  the  training 
High 


You  don’t  want 
to  be  handicapped 
nor  do  you  have  to 
be.  Let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  give 
you  missed.  Our 
School  Course  covers  every  subject 
taught  in  a  resident  school.  It  will  broaden 
your  knowledge,  make  you  keen,  alert  and 
capable  and  fit  you  to  earn  a  higher 
salary.  You  can  complete  the  entire 
course  in  two  years. 

■PL  _  „ 

iim  o 


Test  this  Course  at  our  expense. 
Take  ten  full  examinations,  then  If  you  don’t 
feel  satisfied  you  are  not  out  one  cent. 
Training  alone  will  make  you  master  of  your 
work,  able  to  think  and  act  for  yourself, 
and  competent  enough  to  secure  and  hold 
the  position  you  want.  Whether  you  lack 
High  School  training  or  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  NOW  is  the  time  to  get  it. 

bbs  mn&n®  mn 
SKIULEB  WORKERS 

The  demand  was  never  greater  for  skilled 
workers  in  every  trade  and  profession.  The 
pay  was  never  higher  —  the  opportunities 
never  greater.  Train  and  get  into  the  game 
for  all  it  is  worth.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  do  not  risk  one  cent.  Check  and 
mail  Coupon  NOW.  We  will  promptly  send 
you  full  details  and  Free  Bulletin. 

&NSRON  SCHOOL 

OI>  CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept.  H— 031  Chicago,  Illinois 

Tif^  KfaleP  *  i  i 

Tell  me  how  I  can  fit  myself 
for  the  position  marked  X: 


. High  School  Graduate 

. Electrical  Engineer 

. Telephone  Engineer 

. Architect 

. Draftsman 

. Building  Contractor 

. Structural  Engineer 

. Mechanical  Engineer 

. Civil  Engineer 

....Steam  Engineer 


....Shop  Superintendent 
...Lawyer 

....Burine33  Manager 
....Auditor 

••“ Certified  Public  Accountant 
.... Stenographer 
....Bookkeeper 
....Fire  Insurance  Adjuster 
....Sanitary  Engineer 
....Automobile  Engineer 


Name 


Address . 


«p|)0  "THE  BOY’S 

*$$==  ELECTRIC  TOYS” 

contains  enough  material  TO  MAKE 
AND  COMPLETE  OVER  TWENTY- 
FIVE  DIFFERENT  ELECTRICAL 

APPARATUS  without  any  other  tools, 
except  a  screwdriver  furnished  with  the 
outfit.  The  box  contains  the  following 
complete  instruments  and  apparatus, 

which  are  already  assembled: 

Student’s  chromic  plunge  battery,  com¬ 
pass-galvanometer,  solenoid,  telephone 
receiver,  electric  lamp.  Enough  various 
parts,  wire,  etc.,  are  furnished  to  make 
the  following  apparatus: 

Electromagnet,  electric  cannon,  mag¬ 
netic  pictures,  dancing  spiral,  electric 
hammer,  galvanometer,  voltmeter,  hook 
for  telephone  receiver,  condenser,  sen¬ 
sitive  microphone,  short  distance  wire¬ 
less  telephone,  test  storage  battery, 
shocking  coil,  complete  telegraph  set, 
electric  riveting  machine,  electric 
buzzer,  dancing  fishes,  singing  tele¬ 
phone,  mysterious  dancing  man, 
electric  jumping  jack,  magnetic  geo¬ 
metric  figures,  rheostat,  erratic  pendulum,  electric  butterfly,  thermo  electric 
motor,  visual  telegraph,  etc.,  etc. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list,  but  a  great  many  more 
apparatus  can  be  built  actually  and  effectually. 

With  the  instruction  book  which  we  furnish,  one  hundred  experiments 
that  can  be  made  with  this  outfit  are  listed,  nearly  all  of  these  being 
illustrated  with  superb  illustrations.  No  other  materials,  goods  or  supplies 
are  necessary  to  perform  any  of  the  one  hundred  experiments  or  to  make 
any  of  the  25  apparatus.  Everything  can  be  constructed  and  accomplished 
by  means  of  this  outfit,  two  hands  and  a  screwdriver. 

The  outfit  contains  114  separate  pieces  of  material  and  24  pieces  of  fin¬ 
ished  articles  ready  to  use  at  once. 

Among  the  finished  material  the  following  parts  are  included:  Chromic 
salts  for  battery,  lamp  socket,  bottle  of  mercury,  core  wire  (two  different 
lengths),  a  bottle  of  iron  filings,  three  spools  of  wire,  carbons,  a  quantity 
of  machine  screw's,  flexible  cord,  twro  wood  bases,  glass  plate,  paraffine  paper, 
binding  posts,  screwdriver,  etc.,  etc.  The  instruction  book  is  so  clear  that 
anyone  can  make  the  apparatus  without  trouble,  and  besides  a  section  of 
the  instruction  book  is  taken  up  with  the  fundamentals  of  electricity  to 
acquaint  the  layman  with  all  important  facts  in  electricity  in  a  simple  manner. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  ■ 


The  size  over  all  of  the  outfit  is  14x9x2)4-  Shipping  weight,  S  lbs. 

No.  EX2002.  “The  Boy’s  Electric  Toys,”  outfit  as  described .  $5  00 

Immediate  Shipments 

“THE  LIVEST  CATALOG  IN  AMERICA” 

Our  big,  new  electrical  cyclopedia  No.  20  is  waiting  for  you.  Positively 
the  most  complete  Wireless  and  electrical  catalog  in  print  to-day;  228  Big 
Pages,  600  illustrations,  500  instruments  and  apparatus,  etc.  Big  “Treatise 
on  Wireless  Telegraphy.”  20  FREE  coupons  for  our  160-page  FREE  Wire¬ 
less  Course  in  20  lessons.  FREE  Cyclopedia  No.  20  measures  7x514”- 
Weight  J4  lb.  Beautiful  stiff  covers. 

ELECTRO  IMPORTING  CO.,  230  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


CUT  YOU  ft  OWN  HAIR 

EASIER  THAN  SHAVING 


any  erper!  _ _ 

AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CliTT^J.  It  comec  to  you  ready  for  instant 
use,  and  five  minutes  after  you  receive  it  you  can  have  your  hair 
cut  better  than  it  wns  pver  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  closely  or  trim  aa  lonx  ns  you  wish  it 
to.  No  clippers  or  scissor*  are  needed  with  the  DUPLEX’;  it  finishes 
the  work  completely.  It  cuts  the  front  hair  lone  ami  the  back  hair 
•hort.  Trim*  around  the  cars,  etc. 

T>Trf.r*id-£  of  *  vel7  •h°ft  tim*  yon  will  have  to  pay  $2  09  for  tha 
DUPLEX.  The  price  today  is  $2.00,  but  while  our  present  stock  lasts 
ywe  will  accept  thl*  advertisement  the  tame  as  $1.00  Cash  Cot  It 

AWToviSim  AS&SLi1'00  an<5  w<*  Tvl"  Kend  the  DUPLEX 

AUTOMATIC  HAaR  CUTTr.lt  ready  tor  instant  use,  postass  paid,  to 

any  address.  SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  WANTED.  DUPLEX  MT&.  CO..  D.jt,  X.  Dstroit,  MlcK 


TOBACCO  HABIT 


Easily  Conquered  in  3  Days 

Picture  Ho.  l—Sh^ws  /Lis  tobacco  has  nearly  wrecked  a  nan's  career.  He  has  become  nervous,  dyspeptic  and  writable; 
- ‘ -'-ep  well,  has  lost  his  energy  and  ambition.  Vo.Z—Thedoctor  says:  "J’mgivit  '  . 

oa,  unless  you  stop  killing  yourself  with  tobacco.”  No.  Z— Still  a  slave:  ano 
(/  of  Mr. Woods.  No.  5—  Writes  for  Woods’  FREE  BOOK.  No.  I— Being  con 


he  cann.d  sleep  well,  has  lost  hts  energy  and  ambition*  No.  2 — The  doctor  says:  "J'm  giving  you  this  mecltcine  but  it  will  do 
very  little  gatJ,  unless  you  stop  killing  yourself  with  tobacco."  No.  S— Still  a  slave;  another  collapse.  No.  4 —Wife  reads 
advertisement  of  Mr. Woods.  No.  6—  writes  for  iVoods’  FREE  BOOK.  No.  6— Being  convinced  by  multitude  of  proofs,  he 
has  ordered  remedy  which  is  in  box  postman  is  now  delivering.  No.  7 — Has  begun  to  overcome  tobacco  craving,  Already 
<4  feeling  much  better;  vigor  and  ambition  returning.  No.  8—  Surprising  improvement;  all  craving  gone, filled  with  new 
courage  and  backed  by  good  health.  No.  9 — Beginning  anew.  No.  10 — Succeeding  in  business.  No.  11 — No  trouble  to  resist 
temptation  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  No.  1%—By  clear-headedness ,  good  health  and  energy,  he  has  now  become  prosperous. 

Would  You  Like  to  Quit  Tobacco  Quickly  and  Easily  and  Enjoy 
Yourself  a  Thousand  Times  Better  While  In  Robust  Health? 

p  ESI  iSRJI&l/*  Why  continue  to  commit  glow  gniclde  when  you  can  live  a 
I  Vg  rv  &JP  8  6  «[  S  KvHkB  really  contented  lire,  if  you  only  set  your  body  and  nervea 

right?  It  Is  unsafe  and  torturing  to  attempt  to  rid  oneself  of  tobacco 
|  f  n  p  ■  gs»  met  by  suddenly  stopping  with  “will-power”— don’t  do  it.  The  correct  way 

Y  fl  If  Sw  I  g  Is  to  eliminate  nicotine  poison  from  the  system,  ana 

■  higp  mm  genuinely  overcome  the  craving. 

Tobacco  Is  poisonous  and  seriously  injures  health  in  several  vrayg,  causing  such  disorders  as 
nervous  dyspepsia,  s.ee;jlcssne=is,  gas  belc.nng,  gnawing,  or  other  uncomfortable  sensation  in  stomach j 
constipation,  headache,  weak  eyes,  loss  of  vigor,  red  spots  on  skin,  throat  irritation,  catarrh,  asthma, 
broacmiu,  heart  failure,  melancholy,  lung  trouble.  Impure  (poisoned)  blood,  heartburn,  torpid  liver, 
loss  of  appetite,  bad  teeth,  foul  bream,  lassitude,  lack  of  am- 
bltion,  weakening  and  falling  out  of  hair  and  mauy  oilier  disorders. 

Overcome  that  peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for 

i  lcco?  or 

carefully  compiled 
_  ling  and  valuable  Inform¬ 

ation  that  you  should  be  glad  to  Farn  about.  This  book  tells  all  about  the 
renowned  TTREE  DAYS’  METHOD  by  which  thousands 
and  thousands  saved  themselves  from  the  life-wrecking 
tobacco  habit.  Full  p«.ni<"'lars,  including  the  book  on  tobacco  and 
■naif  habit,  will  to  mailed  FREE  TO  YOU,  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid. 

All  von  need  do  is  merely  REQUEST  IT.  A  postcard  will  do.  Address 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  TH-103,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NOTE.— To  those  who  are  injuring  their  health,  making  themselves  nervous,  dyspeptic,  ete.,  by  excessive  use  of  cigar- 
tttes,  cigars,  pipe,  snuff  or  chewing  tobacco  .—here  is  your  opportunity  to  quickiy  and  easily  become  your  own  master. 

Tuberculosis 

It  was  when  physicians 
said  it  was  impossible  for  J. 
M.  Miller,  Ohio  Druggist,  to 
survive  the  ravages  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  he  began  experiment¬ 
ing  on  himself,  and  discovered 
the  Home  Treatment,  known 
as  ADDILINE.  Anyone  with 
coughs  showing  tubercular 
Send  your  name  and  address  to 
Columbus,  Ohio 


80  Pounds  188  Pounds  Latest  Photo 

tendency  of  Tuberculosis,  may  use  it  under  plain  directions 
ADDILINE  -  270  Arcade  B  uilding. 


A 

BOOK  o'ft 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  adilreea  by 

Aiaeriea’* 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Cog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

SORE  LEGS  HEALED 

Open  Legs,  Ulcers,  Enlarged  Veins,  Eczema 
healed  while  you  work.  Write  for  book  “How 
to  Heal  My  Sore  Legs  at  Home.”  Describe 
your  case.  A.  C.  LIEPE, 

14S7  Green  Bay  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Goitre 


Cored  at  home;  wont  cares. 
No  pain.  No  coat  if  it  fails. 
8’jere**fally  used  for  13  years. 
Writ*  for  Fr«**  Book  and  testi¬ 
monial*.  ©OrTRrNC  COMPANY. 
<fM  w**4  *Jrtf  Slraat,  Ckioajo* 


D  o  n’t 
Endure 


PILE? 

'  my  mild,  toothing  remedy  tor 


A  Pall  Treatment  of  my  mild,  soothing  remedy 
*..M,  Blaading.  Itching  ana  Protruding  riles  gent  on 
tr+L  It  remit,  ere  -at  I -factory  coat,  yon  <1.80.  It 
not  nothing.  You  .re  the  Judge.  Write  tod»] 

M-  1>.  powm,  D*»t-  208  UMLt  CUKLK.  SU( 


day. 
I  tit. 


TREE 


KHAKI 

UNIFORM 


Boys,  answer  at  once — fellows, 

here’s  your  chance— this  wonder¬ 
ful  regulation  khaki  uniform  a.b»<>- 
lntely  tree-patch  pockets,  Bnappy_belt.  ^ 

.  *r*ry 

Ulfl.  - - you  when 

^SfiSS  £7  Junior  bo  7  can  earn  an 

officers  commission 


lately  Tree—  patch  pockets,  snappy  belt 
regulation  army  trousers,  O’ersens 

yon  join  th«  Junior  Tanka— ,*ar7  boy  **“  * 
officers  commission. 

Join  the  Junior  Yanks 

Now  dlg'trenches’— operate  n  machine 

ron-b.«om.  a  Junior  Yank.  All  roo  bar#  to  dole 

We  will  send  them  atone#  and  tell  •’V 

LVAahTour0IoEyL?rifoR™wr.t.<,77 th.  a«n.  t,m.. 
f..ni.r  Yanks.  SQ7  W.  Ohio  St..  Chicago 


this  FREE 

Gold-plated  La.alllerr  and 
Chain,  pair  Karhubn,  Gold- 
plated  Kxpan.ltpi  Bracelet 
with  Im.Wateh, guarantee, 
quality  and  3  Gold  plate  I 
Rings  ALL.  FREE  fur 
selling  only  15  piece. 
Jewelry  at  10  cents  each. 
Columbia  Novelty  Co. 
Dt>j>,296£a*tUesiun,  Hue. 


THROW  YOUR  VOICE 

\  1?/ 

iaS.* Wv  l.~/F 


Learn  to  throw  your  voice  into  a  trunk, 
under  the  bed  or  anywhere.  Lots  of  FUN 
fooling  the  Teacher,  Policeman  or  Friends. 

THE  VENTRILO 

A  little  instrument  that  fits  in  the  mouth  out 
of  sight  used  in  conjunction  with  above  for 
bird  calls,  etc.  Anyone  can  use  it.  NEVER 
FAILS.  A  32-pa^e  book  on  Ventriloquism  sent 
with  the  Ventrilo  for  10c  (coin)  and  52c 
postage.  Also  large  catalogue  of  tricks. 
ROT  NOV.  CO.,  Box  79  ,  Sonth  Norwalk.  Conn. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Taught  Almost  Anyone  at  Home.  Small  cost.  Send 

today  S-cent  stamp  for  particular,  and  proof. 
t  A  Sailia.  PBUM  B  <46  ffil  PiSELOW  SL.  fEOm.  HI 

Oh  Boys,  Girl* I 

Great  Sport  with 

CLAXOPHONE 

false  Thrower 

Throw  your  voice  under  the 
table,  back  of  a  door,  into  a 
trunk,  desk  in  School,  any  old 

Slace.  Big  FUN  fooling  1'ed* 
lers,  Follccman,  Friends, 
anybody.  This  Claxophoue  is 
a  small  device  that  lays  on  your 
tongue  unseen,  always  ready 
for  use  by  anyone.  Claxophonewltn 
full  instructions,  also  Set  of  Secret 
tV riling  Tricks,  all  sent  for  1  AO 
one  dime.  No  stamps 
GLAXO  TRICK  CO., 
Deot.  S  Nsw  Haven,  Conn. 


A  new  illustrated  book  in  42  chap 
ters.Tells  the  provocation  that  led 
np  to  the  most  daring  gun  fight  on 
j-ecord,where  they  shoot  the  Judge 
Sheriff,  States  attorney,  8  Jurors, 
and  8  others  in  the  Hillsville  Court 
Room,  All  crimes  havo  a  woman 
back  of  it,  and  BOYS,  this  one  is 
worth  reading.  Larg»  hound  Shook 

_  inplain  wrapper  for  TEN  Cents. 

ROY  AX.  BOOfCCO*  Dept  57  So.  Norwalk,  Conn, 

[SLITARY  AIRSHIP 

PARACHUTE 


VIGOR  AND  HEALTH  REGAINED 
Become  robust,  active,  cheerful  and  entbusi- 
nfitlc  Shrike  off  the  shackles  of  past  weak¬ 
ness'^  taking  No.  808  Tablets,  the  wonderful 
48-hour  medicine.  Different  from  anything 
you  ever  heard  of.  World  s  record.  $1  pel 
box  Particulars  and  testimonials  free. 

808  CHEMICAL  CO.,Dcpt.B, Pittsburg,  Kansas 


'  miles 
over  end  < 
i  to  study  aerial  warfare.  Just 
r  fumed  fronimr 
Return  money 
”W«  trust  yoo. 

BINGO  CO..  DEPT 


-raffnio.  (Jr. at  cbanc.for  boy, 
--  „--.--,Srd*r  l2  packiiry* of  fiinco  p.r- 
r  war.  sail  at  lOo  «  pig.  No  trouble  to  Sell 
Via  this  wonderful  alrehlp  1*  yonrt ,  8end  todmw 
Boy*.  If  yoa  w*  **Miiportawd  for  fhjfl  uirahlp 

■  68A  SINQMAMTON  n.  r 


Throw  your 

VOICE.  jag, 

down  in  the  cellar,  into  a 
trunk  or  any  where.  Our 

VENTRILO 

which  fits  in  the  month 
enables  yon  to  fool  all 
your  friends.  Also  art 
of  ventriloquism 
an  big  book  of  Jokes. 

By  mail  10  eta.  Prepaid. 

ARDEE  NOVELTY  CO. 

Box  90  Stamford  Cana* 

.LUiMMUUuti.  s«i««  w,Mtohi»r>«B«»r  - 
- H  »•  »  0»l»h  »  BJ.k  Sa.S.lar.  «.  WU  «•  hw, 


**.  AH. uhJM^IwJyM *.*»»«■  10O 

YANKEE  FUB.  CO«  TILTOM.  N. 


% 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


-  LATEST  ISSUES— 

1009  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By 
Bert  on  Bert  row. 

1100  An  Engineer  at  10:  or.  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  Express. 

By  .las.  C.  Merritt. 

1101  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

1102  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout;  or,  The  Renegade’s  Doom, 
lit)?.  From  the  Street;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack. 

1104  Old  Putnam’s  Pet;  or.  The  Young  Patriot  Spy. 

1105  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton ;  or.  Millionaires  at  Nine¬ 

teen. 

1100  Rob  Rudder;  or.  The  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi. 

1107  rhe  Downward  Path;  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin. 

1108  Up  From  the  Ranks;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General. 

110!)  Expelled  From  School;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy. 

1110  Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman. 

1111  The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes. 

1112  Across  the  Continent  With  a  Circus;  or.  The  Twin  Riders 

of  the  Ring. 


1113  On  Board  a  Man-of-War;  or.  -Tack  Farragut  In  the  U.  8. 

Navy. 

1114  Nick  and  Jed;  The  King  Trappers  of  the  Border. 

1115  Red  Light  Dick,  the  Engineer  Prince;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy 

On  the  Railroad.  ’ 

1117  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass;  or,  The  Strange  Voyage  of 

a  Missing  Ship. 

1118  Out  of  the  Gutter;  or.  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone. 

1119  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee;  or.  Redcoats  and  Whigs. 

1120  Edwin  Forrest’s  Boy  Pupil;  or,  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs 

of  a  Boy  Actor. 

1121  Air  Line  Will,  the  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express. 

1122  The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  G  la. 

1123  Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or.  Deserted  in  the 

Land  of  Ice. 

1124  Young  King  Kerry;  or.  The  Lost  Tilly  of  Killarney. 

1125  Canoe  Carl;  or.  A  College  Boy’s  Cruise  in  the  Far  North. 

1126  Randy  Rollins,  the  Boy  Fireman— A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds. 

1127  Green  Mountain  Joe,  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond. 

1128  The  Prince  of  Rockdale  School;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Railroad. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  7  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher, . 166  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  these  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  direct.  Write  otat 
and  fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want,  and  the  weeklies  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 

mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


©  U  H  TEN 


CENT  HAND  B  ©  ©  i€  S 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  tbe  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making 
Electric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George 
Trebel,  A.M.,  M.D.  Contain^^  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — -A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  hook  for  hoys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing 
them.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the 
question  given 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the 
general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  appli¬ 
cable  to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight- 
of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand, 
or  the  use  of  specially  prepared  cards.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS  —Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five, 
Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho.  Draw  Poker,  Auction 
Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular 
games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS— A 

wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  t.o  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  moth¬ 
er,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact, 
everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write 
to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to 
the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds 
of  pets;  also  giving  full  instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by 
twenty-eight  illustrations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  instructions  how 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything 
an  engineer  should  know. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher.  ^ 


No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information 
regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Exami¬ 
nations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard. 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all 
a  boy  should,  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu 
Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET.— Complete  instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  hook  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puz¬ 
zles  and  conundrums,  with  kev  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 

TRICKS.— Containing  a  large  collection  of 
instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical 
tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  over  one  hundred 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with 
chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 

illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGIIT-OF- 

IIAND. — Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest 
and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also 
containing  tbe  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS _ 

Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 

TRICKS.— Containing  complete  illustrations 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy, 


No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
NUMBERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks 
with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Coutaining  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
—Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice 
Cups  and  Balls,'  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment.  Fully  illustrated.  »•  i 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 
— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of.-hand,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 

■ — Containing  complete  instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Man¬ 
ager,  Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Fmpertv 
Man. 


Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  Ger¬ 
man  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No  Si.  HOW  TO  MESMEKU/.E.— Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  method  of  mesmer¬ 
ism,  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Loo  lingo  Koch.  A.C.S.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc 
No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read- 
lng  the  lines  on  tin-  hand,  together  with  a 
lull  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  ex¬ 
plaining  phrenology,  and  the  kev  of  telling 
characters  by  tbe  bumps  on  the’  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  illustrated. 
No.  88.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.—  Contain- 
llal>*e  ar.,<^  instructive  information  re- 
garding  t lie  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  cx- 
p. anting  tlie  most  approved  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  lending  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR 
containing  information  regarding  choice 
or  subjects,  tlie  lisp  of  words  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manu- 
■  criiits.  Also  containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  ns  to  tlie  neatness,  leirfbilitv  and  gen¬ 
eral  composition  of  manuscripts. 

or  o  for  20c.,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  bjt 


163  West  23d  St-  N.  X0 
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